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th nice preciſion parcels out the ſtate; „ 
Wielding aloft the politician s wand, | ©1444 
Mansfield a Devil; Rockingham a God: „ 
Een to the teeth of Power he dold maintains. | „ . 
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HE rank of a commentator, ahd 
the value of a commentary, ſhould, | 
as to us it ſeemeth, bear ſome proportion 
to the dignity of the author, and the va- 
lue of the work, which that Commentary 
is intended to elucidate. Upon this ac- 
count It is, chat, meaning, in the follow- 
ing letter, to comment on the works of 
a Peer, and of ſuch 4 Peer, we could not 

condeſcend tb hx à price in the vulgar 
terms of chillings and pence; but we 
determined that the denomination of the 
ſum ſhould be high, and noble. And in 
this we conſulted the dignity of our au- 
thor. But at the ſame time we deter- 
mined to qualify that denomination by 
the word Scorch: and to this we were 
induced by two very cogent reaſons ; the 
firſt whereof is, that the ſubje& of this 
part of our noble author's work is a 
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HE rank of a commentator, and 
- the value of a commentary, ſhould, 
as to us it ſeemeth, bear ſoine proportion 
to the dignity of the author, and the va- 
lue of the work, which that Commeatary 
is intended. to elucidate. Upon this ac- 
count it is, that, meaning, in the follow- 
ing letter, to comment on the works of 
4 Pest, and of ſuch 4 Peer, we could not 
condeſcehd to affix a price in the vulgar 
terms of ſhillings and pence ; but we 

determined that the denomination of the 
ſum thould be high, and noble. And in 
this we conſulted the dignity of our au- 
thor. But at the ſame time we deter- 
mined to qualify that denomination by 
the word Scorch: and to this we were 
induced by two very cogent reaſons ; the 
firſt whereof is, that the ſubje& of this 
part of our noble author's work is a 


A 2 Scotch- 


Tir: } 
Scotchman; and the ſecond, that we 
might thereby conſult the economy of 
our readers, Unlike in this to our wor- 
thy friend, and fellow-labourer, the re- 
nowned John Wilkes. For the reader is 


: to know, that a certain number of ſpeeches 


of the aforeſaid John Wilkes having late 
iy been collected © from newſpapers and 
& oral tradition,” they are publiſhed at the 
moderate price of ſix ſhillings. The edi- 
tor, that is, the ſpeechifier, aſſigneth two 


reaſons for making and publiſhing this 


collection: but to uſe our noble author's 
phraſe, © the firſt, the chief, the great” 


reaſon of all, he hath omitted: We will 


therefore ſupply it from oral tradition. 
And it is this. It was neceſlary to raiſe 
ſupplies for the aforeſaid maker and pub- 
-liſher of Speeches. To raiſe the ſaid 
ſapplies, with that verſatility, for which 
this great man is ſo notorious, he deter- 
mined to follow, ' whilſt he pretended to 
reprobate, the conduct of miniſtry. He 


laid a tax upon all the good ſubjects of 


| his 


his majeſty, who loved to drink the plea- 
fant juice of ſedition ; even as the miniſ- 
try laid a tax upon all the American:ſub- 
je&s, who love to drink the pleaſantjuice 
of tea. And herein the coincidence of 
our ſaid friend with the preſent abomina- 
ble miniſtry, is yet farther remarkable: 
for as the Americans were not compelled 
to buy, or to drink of, the juice 'of the 
noxious herb, ſo neither are we compell- 
ed to buy, or to read, this collection of 
porches: 
But to return to our noble author, 
In the ſhort ſpecimen of his literary and 
political abilities, which we here preſent 
to thee, reader, there are certain peculiar 
graces of ſtyle, which cannot fail to pre- 
poſſeſs thee in his favour. Modeſt as we 
are, we cannot refuſe this teſtimony to 
our own merit; we have laboured, and 
we truſt not unſucceſsfully, to form our- 
ſelves upon the model of our great Ori- 
ginal. We have attempted here and 
there to illumine by the flaſh of 5 ; to 


har- 


1 * 

berinonle by the jingle of conundrum: 
to ſoften: by the artful aid of apt allitera- 
tion: to dignify by quotation 5 and to 
intereſt by frequent alluſions to Scripture, 
We do not indeed: pretend to equal 'our 
author in Right Honourable Wit; We 
afe of an-inferior order ; and have caught 
only a corner of his divine mantle. It is 
our noble author's excluſive right to 
Write thoughts ne'er thought but by a peerleſs N 


That we may not be ſuſpected of flat- 
__ we have extracted the paſſage, on 
which we mean to comment, from the 


. edition of out noble author's truly 
valuable and inſtructive work. It follows 
here prefixed to the letter. Commending 
the which to thy moſtſerious peruſal, can- 
did reader, we bid thee, heartily farewell. 


$10,509 2... 
« Having attended my duty in the 
Houſe. of Lords upon every important 
debate reſpecting America, it was there 
that I derived much uſeful information 
to myſelf: but yet, however inſtructed, 
40 a8 
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, vi vit } 
sI truly rb uy by the em of 
thoſe who oppoſed the meaſure of a 


8 9 civil war, I muſt canfeſs, 
« my mind has been more made up on 


a ſubject, by. what has not been 
1 aid by the advocates for it, than by 
* what: has been advanced againſt it. 
The firſt, the clue, and the great 
* champion of all, for this calamity to a 
** country, has been the now Earl of 
% Mansfield : but his being ſo, was to 
< me, at the very fitſt fight, an argument 
cc againſt the WAS 3. 3 for his Lordſhip i 18 no 
% warrior, and therefore [ ſyppoſed that 
a” he had been more competent to the 
events of ſuch an undertaking, | he had 
y been leſs  ſanguine 3 in his recommenda- 
6c tions of i it. Letus ſee, however, what 
* his arguments were, The firſt point 
eto be ſettled was, which of the two 
c countries was the aggreſſor ; and of 
« courſe which was to blame: but this 
« would not bear a diſpute, for in the year 
« 1764, when all was peace and harmo- 
ny between both countries, this coun- 
. | gs 7 


Ce 
« try, by its stamp-Act, flung the cf 
* Fon at America, and ſo (the year 1766 
* excepted) Great-Britain continued this 
 foning of America, like as Stephen d Was 
„ foned, to the year 17753 when, 1 5 
- Negroes and Indians, the Americans 
« were to be ſcalped and flayed alive, even 
COT? Bartholomew. was; 5 and, in both in- 
* ſtances, perhaps for the ſame reaſon: 
; \ 1 for Stephen” and Bartholemew were 
— « Saints, and the Americans were called 
FEM 46 Diſſenters, and Diſſenters are curſed, 
2 « by ſome Church-of-England-Men, as 
« Saints. To get rid then of this ſtum- 
* bling- block, of aggreſſorſhip, ſome- 
e thing was to be deviſed ; and this 
* ſomething was, that America meant 
* to become independent of this coun- 
„try: But how was this to be ſupport- 
« ed? The learned Lord proved it by 
inuendoes, by ſayings and doings, d priori, 
out of the American Aſſemblies; from 
4 Montcalm” s Letters, which have been 
« found to be forgeries ; and from 


«« Kalm's Travels, who made a voyage 
66 to 
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Gir) 
to America in the year 1749, and who 
fays, that he was here told, that the 
Engliſh Colonies in North Americay in 
the ſpace of thirty or fifty years, would-. 
be able to form a ſtate by themſelves, 
independent of' Old England.” But 


here I muſt beg leave to make an ob- 


ſervation or two. Suppoſing Mr. Kalm, 
in his Way to North America in the 


year 1749, had come into England, 


and on his arrival had been 7o/d, that 
there were men in this country who 
on their bare knees had drank the Pre- 
tender s Health ; would not the inference. 
have been juſt as fair to ſay, that this 
country meant to put the Pretender on 
the throne of this kingdom, in exclu- 
ſion of the preſent family, as to ſay, 
what Mr. Kalm does ſay, that Ame- 
rica meant independency ? I think it 
would: for the queſtion is not, what 
individuals ſay, but what is the ſenſe ' 


of the nation: And it is plain it was 


not the ſenſe of this country to put 
the Pretender on the throne, and I 
a « hope 


($i) 

« hope it never will, notwithſtanding. his 
% health has been ſo drank, &c. &c. &c. 
% &c. and what the ſenſe of America was, 
ce appeared by the unanimous declaration. 
of the people themſelves in the moſt. 
©. ſolemn and authentic manner. They 
« ſay, through theit Congreſs, (and if 
« evet the ſenſe of any people were 
„ taken, it was here found, for ſo free 
* and general an election of Repreſen- 
«© tatives was neyer before known. in the. 
« annals of the world) We chear full ly 
« conſent to the operation of ſuch. Acts 
of the Britiſh, Parliament, as are, bona 
« fide, reſtrained to the regulation of our 
« external Commerce, for the purpoſe of 
« ſecuring the commercial advantages of 
the whole empire to the Mother Coun- 
61 try &c. &. Itzmay indeed be faid, 
„ that America has declared herſelf in⸗ 
% dependent of this country, and there- 
« fore the prophecy of Mr, Kalm Was 


* Vid. Vous of the "UWP xeprinted for J. 
Almon, oppoſite Burlington-houfe, Piceadilly, and 
allo the laſt Petition of the Congreſs to the King. 


« true; 


K 


( x } 
Wd true; but this does not follow; for 


« this country, by putting America out 
Co of the 2 15 of it gp 32 forced 1 it, 
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10 | tate "of Indopendency. Admitting, 
cc however, that America did mean In- 
cc | dependencyy L will now aſks. Were the, 
<< meaſures purſued the, means to prevent 
0 her- beeoming ſo I apprehend. not: 
«© Pop aldhoogh the force of this country 
ho ſafffeient for conqueſt, tem times ita 
«© forte would be ia ſufficient to hold the 
«conntry in ſobjection- Three: millions” 
of people,” vet Cn | with their-affec- 
« ti6fis loſt, but 11 inveterate hatred 
* at three thonſand miler orer 
«> Atlantic, diſtant from the arm of 
« powet; ite hot {6 cafify hefd proſtrate at 
« the feet of Parfiament, as Lord North 
% was directed to fay could be done. 
<4 No: One hot of juſtice and modera- 
e tion would have done more, than all 
« the German Blood-hounds hired from 
« all the German 'Fraffickers of Blood, in 
«« all the petty Principalities of Germany, 
can atchieve in twenty years to come. 
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( 11 
6 But to return to the learned Lord. 
6 Having ſet up Independency, and upon 
« what grounds. I have ſhewn, as the 
10 objekt of America ; his Lordſhip | 
& argued, that the Rubicon was paſſed, 


_ « that we ſhould kill the Americans, or 


the Americans would kill us, and that 
« ve could not Molt back, but muſt go 


forward, thongh our deſtruction be cer- 
2 tain and inevitable. In ſhort he drove 


us on; until we are all now: driven, 
4% like: ſo many aſſes, into a Pound; and 
« art ſe inpounded, that Thirteen Shil- 
lings Land- tax in the Pound, nay, all 
« the Poundi, Shillings, and Pence in 
« the Nation, will not unpound us. Such 
is our diſgraceful, and truly to be la- 
«. mented, ſituation. The contempt of 


* 


*« ourſel ves, and the mockery of all Eu- 


« rope beſides. Bullied, by Frenchmen,. 
e inſulted by Spaniards, memorialized by 
„ Dutchmen; and yet, happy would it be 


« for us, if theſe were the er calemities 
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LORD A BIN GD ON. 


MY. LORD, 
\HERE is a * e Occaſſon 


1 of 
- ſhip's very maſterly performance, thislettes 


entituled—< Thoughts on the Leiter of 
«© Edmund Burke, Eq. to the Sheriffs of 
% Briſtol” . which has, by many, been 
ſeverely, but unjuſtly, cenſured. Whe- 
ther it be from envy, or from what other 
motive, I cannot ſay; but there are, 
who'have gone ſo far as to brand it with 
the unſcemly epithets of—** ill-timed, | 
“ uncandid, illiberal.” It is that part, 
my Lord, where you ſpeak of the now 
B Earl 


FT 2 ) 
Fal of Mansfield (a). I thought, there- 
fore, —thiakiag your Lordſhip fees, is 
catching—I thought I could not render 
a more acceptable ſervice to your Lord- 


ſhip, nor a more uſeful one to the public, 


(a) The author of A Road Thoughts has 
ſeverely handled many of our noble author's 
Thoughts. L would not wantonly expoſe myſelf to 
His gripe. Theſe unfortunate Thoughts, therefore, 
I muſt leave undefended. But I will venture to re- 

prove this ſecond thinker for his uncandid inſinua- 
tion, that Lord Abingdon meant any reflection by 
giving to the word now “ all the emphaſis of italics,” 
Lord Abingdon knew the blood of the Murrays, 
though not ſubtilized by the volatile ſalts of Italy, 
to be at leaſt as pure, at leaſt as noble, as the 
blood of the Berties. What reflection could he 

then mean? No reflection at all. The emphatic 

now was ſuggeſted by the inbred modefty of diffi- 
dent merit, as much as © by the inbred politeneſs 
of hereditary rank,” It is the voice of humi- 
lity. © Rank me*—ſo his Lordſhip ſhould be 

underſtood “ Rank me among thoſe, who. 


6 Nothing themſelves, are of their fathers vain.” 


ee Remember my antagoniſt is a man, who, even 
« had he not been ſo nobly deſcended, would 


..... © Haye earned thoſe honours I was bors to wear.” 
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. 
han to ſend forth this ſhort, but, I truſt, 
full, defence of the paſſage in queſtion. 
To encourage young ſpeakers is among 
the merits of Governor Johnſtone (5): 
be it among mine to encourage young 
writers. For many reaſons I deferred 
the publication of this my Commentary 
to the preſent hour. The buſineſs of my 
profeſſion gave me no earlier opportunity 
of peruſing your Lordſhip's work with 
meet attention. I was willing, beſides, to 
wait, till more editions than one had ap- 
peared: becauſe I was willing to have your 
Lordſhip's cool, deliberate, Thoughts. For, 
I faw, your Lordſhip had offered the capti- 
vating excuſes of incapacity and inability ; 
the conciliating appeal to the candor of the 
world: In a firſt edition thoſeexcuſes might 
have been troubleſome; becauſe they 
kept open to your Lordſhip a door of re- 


(5) See Mr. Almon's account of the Governor's 
reply to a young Baronet at the opening of this 
ſeſſion, . 5 
ES B 2 __ treats 


Effects of 


Mr. 


* Burke's 
letter, 


04+) 


treat ; in a fourth. edition they ny | 


nullities; all retreat is precluded. 
may now, therefore, enter upon my ak 


with greater boldneſs. Whatever it 


might be at the ficſt, your Lordſhip's 
aim in ſubmitting your Thoughts a fourth 
time ta the public, muſt be fe canfute, 
not ta be convinced ; to point out: error, 
not ta arrive at truth (c). For the ſake, 
of mutual eaſe 1 ſhall lay ade the po: 
dantie ſtile of ordinary commentators, 
and follow the example. ot Mr. Burke, 
As he comments upon acts of Parlia- 


ment, Iſhall comment upon the Thoughts 


of Peers, in the looſe, deſultory, ſtile 158 
a letter - writer. | 
What effect the Tas of Me. Burke 


may have produced upon the good She- 
riffs of Briſtol, is more than I am able to 


determine. Be that as it may, great is 
the merit of this Letter; immenſe the 
0 which - this thrice BaPPY 


(0 See his Lordſhip's Thoughts, fol. 1 
1 N country 


. 

ebuntry has already derived, and will, no 
doubt, continue to derive, from it. To 
have produeed no effect on the Sheriffs of 
Briſtol, would not detract from the me- 
rits of the Letter. Poſſible it is, as one 
of our adverſaries has ſuggeſted (d), that 
« the underſtandings of Sheriffs may be 
4 ſlower than the underſtandings of all 
* other his Majeſty's liege ſubjects; and 
* the underſtandings of the Sheriffs of 
te this ſame good city of Briſtol flower 
< than the udderſtaiogs of the Sheriffs 
© of all other cities.” A woolpack is 
ſaid to be impenetrable to a cannon-ball.; 
and ſo might be the heads of theſe She- 
riffs to the impetuous momentum of Mr. 
Burke's eloquence, But into penetrable 
matter the Letter forced its way. It did 
more than the learning, the inſtruction, 
the rod of a Markham : it produced ef- 
fects, which neither the acquaintance of 
a De Lolme, the converſation of a For- 


(d) Sed's a Letter to Edmund Burke ag ad. edit, 
printed for Cadell. 


B 3 ſter 3 


( 6 ). 
ſer, the i intimacy of a Vivian; were abla 
to produce (e). It taught your Lordſhip 
to think : it emboldened you to publiſh 
your Thoughts to an aſtoniſhed world. 
And here, as it was to be expected, its 
miraculous effects have ceaſed. I am not 
among thoſe who think it _—_ to have 


460 It i is certain, however incredible it may ap- 
= 5g that our noble author had the happineſs of 
being educated by Doctor Markham; of being 
acquainted, converſing, travelling, with the three 
other gentlemen ; the firſt of whom is well known 
by his Hiſtory of the Conſtitution. of England ; 
the ſecond by ſeveral political works, as well as by 
many able performances in his profeſſional line; 
and, by the way, ought to be known, by a more 
diſtinguiſhed rank in that | profeſſion : : the third, 
alas! is dead, 
I am forry his Lordſhip yet remembers the ſmart 
of his maſter's rod. It may be dangerous to ſpeak 
of it ſo publicly. Departed Kings are, among 
ſubjects, the beſt of Kings, Departed maſters are, 
among ſcholars, the beſt of maſters. In the eyes 
of ſcholars, to tell tales out of ſchool is a high 
crime and miſdemeanor'; and ever, and anon, ſcha- 
lars, taking upon them to puniſh ſuch crimes and 
. miſdemeanors, have uſed the birch. as n as 
maſters. | Caveatl ” 


done 


tk Oh w 


CCC 
done more; who think that to the pen 
e of a ready writer, it ſhould have 
added the gift of tongues; ſhould 
have given your Lordſhip ne to 


{peak H. 


There are, I know, certain ſnarling, 


An ill-na- 
tured ob- +. 


l. natored. critics, who think otherwiſe; jection 


Mr. Burke's Letter, they ſay, was writ- 


of Abins 


ten; to anſwer that Letter in writing. 28 


was, therefore, regular, and in order: 
but the Earl of Mansfield ſpoke; ſpoke 
there, where he ought to ſpeak ; in his 
place, in the houſe; to the Earl, then, 
they think your Lordſhip ſhould have re- 
plied by a ſpeech ; there, in your place, 
in the Houſe; and this, they ſay, would 
have been regular, parliamentary: And for 
want of this, my Lord, they will ſcarcely 
allow you that merit, you ſo boldly chal- 
lenge, of © having attended your duty in 
te the Houſe of Lords upon every important 
* debate reſpefting America.” To have 


00 To read a ſpeech is not to ſpeak 
. attended 


„„ 
attended your duty they conceĩve you 
ſhould have done ſomething more 
tiere, than to have * derived muck 


uſeful mformation . 10 yourſe if :” they 


think it an inadequate compenſation, 


| that you have now ſo kindly communi- 
cated this information to the world; all 
the merit, becauſe all the uſe, of this in- 
formation they conceive to have been 
loft, by the aukward mode of commu- 
nication, by the ill choſen tempora fandi. 
It was in the Houſe, they ſay; while the 
torrent of his cloquence was yet rolling ; 
ere it had hurried his Peers into the mad 
purſuit of vain hopes, and vain aims, 
that your Lordſhip ſhould have boldly 
ſtood up to ſtem it: but, to ſtay till that 
torrent had borne down all before it; 
and then to come limping with the tools 
to make a dam—Oh ! for that, they fay, 
ſmall thanks are due, As well, ſay theſe 
diſcontented mortals, might your Lord- 
ſhip have ſeceded with Mr. Burke; as 
well might you have ſtaid i in the country; 


ay 


.ty ) 
as come, while et tie bill was in its 'paſe. 
. ſage through the Houſe,” merely to let 
it e in ſilence through the doors, ' | 
But objections like theſe cannot dero Thi. b. 


jection re- 


moyea · 


gate from the value of your Thoughts. 
They ſerve only to prove the want of can - 
dor, or the want of knowledge, of the 
objectors. Theſe filly, ſhort-fighted, mor- 
tals did not ſee your Lordſhip's drift. It 
is one thing to _inſtru&, another to per- 
ſuade. The public you meant to inſtruct, 
and therefore you wrote: the Houſe 
you - meant | to perſuade, and therefore 
you were ſilent. F or your Lordſhip per- 
ſuades, even as you are perſuaded,—in a 
new way; a way, : peculiar to yourſelf—« 
by the eloquence of filence—** Inſtructed 
tou truly have been by thoſe who afpoſed 
\* the meaſure of 4 deſtructiue civil war.” 
But you have been perſuaded—for that 
I conceiye your Lordſhip to mean by 
* having your mind made up '—not © by 
** what has been advanced againſt it, but 
i* &y what has not been Said by the advo- 
- * cates 


i 


(w) 
rates for it.” It may ſeem an odd maxim, 
that to perſuade. a man ſhould be ſilent: 


and yet the example of our friend Burke 


A matter 
f fact aſ- 


/ 


confirms it. Though Aug like the * of 
Churchill, | 3 1 


5 3 and diſprove, * * then deny; 1 
Object himſelf, and to himſelf reply ; ; 
Talking himſelf into a little God; | 


Vet, ſtrange to tell, he perſuades no man. 


Vour Lordſhip knew this ; and, with 


your wonted ſagacity, took the more per- 


ſuaſive mode of a pedarian ſenator, Rap- 
tim in ſententiam concurrebas. | 

Having tried your art of perſuafion in 
the houſe, with a laudable perſeverance, 
you proceed to exert your talent of in- 


ſtruction out of the Houſe. And the firſt 


piece of inſtruction, you give us, is de- 


livered as a matter of fact— The firſt» 


« ne chief, and the great champion of all, 
* for this calamity to à country, has been the 
* now Earl of W — 


In 


(mn) 
In this paſſage there is a very com- 
mendable obſcurity; and I ſhall not ſo 
far deviate from the diſcretion of all com- 
mentators, ancient and modern, as to at= 
tempt totally to remove it. But a little 
glimmering of light you will permit me 
to let in upon it. To call a man a cham- 
pion for a calamity, is ſuch a whimſical 
confuſion of ideas, that I am afraid it will 
only make our readers laugh: to make 
them a little grave, let us remind them, 
that by tis calamity to @ country your 
Lordſhip means © a deſtructive civil war: 
And that by * champion your Lordſhip 
means * a ſtout ſpeaker (g).“ And this, 
my Lord, is all the information, which 
I think it expedient to give them. For I 
obſerve your Lordſhip's prudence: and 


whether the Earl of Mansfield meant, 


that the civil war ſhould be deſtructive 
to this OVARY. or to Amen or to 


(8) Johnſon defines a champion to be & a flout 
warrior but the Earl of Mansfield, as our noble 
author informs us afterwards, is no warrior. 


both, 


Com- 
mendable 
obſcurity 
as to the 
calamity 


for which 


the Earl ot 
Mansfield 


3 * 


champion. 


| both, or to neither, but only to rebellion, 
is what your Lordſbip has prudently ſup- 
preſt; and what I ſhall not be ſo ĩimpru- 
dent as to reveal. This is a matter which 


in the worſt of all poſſible ſenſes. 
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we will leave open, in order that his ene- 
mies (for he is not a character to be with- 
out enemies) may take it, comme de raiſon, 
It 
would not be amiſs if they ſhould ſuppoſe, 
that, -in your Lordſhip's hearing, he 
ſtoutly argued for cutting the throats of 


: man, woman and child, in England, Ire- 


land, and America, 


For this fame calamity to a Aal 
mean it what it will, your Lordſhip in- 
forms us, the Eatl of Mansfield was not 


and the great champion of all.” Here again 
your Lordſhip is charmingly obſcure. For 
whether you mean, that he was the firſt 
in point of time, or in point of argu- 
ment, or in point of influence, you have 
left, and I ſhall leave, the world to 
gueſs, 


But, 


Eb 


But, my Lord, with all your precaution, An hos 
I am afraid you haye advanced rather too which 
far. 1 muſt. not fuffer your politeneſs, and belong ts 
generoſity, to attribute ſo much to he 
Eatl of Mansfield. I owe it to our cauſe, 
my Lord, to pluck from the brow of your 
champion the laurels you have placed there 
by miſtake. For, in truth, neither i in 
point of time, nor in point of argument, 
nor in point of influence, was he the 
firſt champion for a civil war. Honour to 8 'M 
whom honour is due! To Cæſar the 
things only. which are Cæſar's | The ho- 
nour, your Lordſhip. ſo liberally beſtows 
upon the Earl of Mansfield, belongs 
chiefly to our friends Hancock, and Adams, 
and Franklyn : a little ſhare of it to the 
&« honeſt,” the e di Jontereſted : Rockinghain ; ; 
a little ſhare of it to the ſeſquipedalian — 
Chatham; a little ſhare of it to the manly 
Barre; and a very little, perhaps, to the 
mellifluous Burke (1). And thus, my 


(i) No diſpraiſe is meant to this honourable, 
'gentleman, He did all he could; and no man is 
bound to do more, | 


good 


A matter 
of opinion 
aſſerted. 


Not cur- 
rent at 
Weſtmin- 


er Hall. 


e 

(i4) 

| good Lord, have men always argued bn 

fimilar occaſions. For inſtance; it. was 

not to the late Duke of Cumberland, nor 
to the Council and Miniſters of the late 


King, but to the Pretender and his ad- 
herents, that all the world, at another 


period, attributed the honour of being 


the firſt, the chief, and the great cham- 


pion of all, for this calamity to a country. 


The next piece of inſtruction, we re- 
ceive from your Lordſhip, is delivered as a 
matter of opinion—* But his being ſo, was 
&« to me, at the ju ft Surv an argument 
r againſt the war.” 

Here, I own, your Lordſhip ſtartled 


me. Accuſtomed, as J am, to go ſome- 


times to Weſtminſter Hall, I -could not 
readily conceive, that the Earl of Mans- 


field's being of any given opinion was, at 


the firſt ſight, an argument againſt it. 
For at Weſtminſter Hall, my Lord, by a 
ſtrange perverſion of judgment, his being 
of any given opinion is, at the firſt ſight, 
an argument for it. 


| Hows= 


(is) 
However, I ſoon ſaw, that the opinions 


at Weſtminſter Hall were nothing to the 
purpoſe. Formetly, indeed, the conſti- 


tution was conſidered as a part of the law. 


But your Lordſhip has made us wiſer. 
For you, I think, my Lord, have traced 


e 
there of nd 
weight. 


the kindred of law and conſtitution; and ; 
clearly made them out to be different be- 


ings, related only as grand-mother and 


grand- daughter. Now, to be ſure, a man 


may be very well with the buxom grand- 


daughter, and know nothing of the hoary- 


headed grand- mother. Well, therefore, 
as the Earl of Mansfield is acquainted 
with law, he may be a total ſtranger to 
the conſtitution: and what he may be, 
that it becomes our buſineſs to maintain 
that he is. 

And, indeed, I do not know, whether 
by the help of your Lordſhip's punning ar- 
gument, we might not be able to render his 
acquaintance with law very queſtionable. 
One of the main proofs of it we may cer- 
tainly deſtroy. For one of theſe proofs is, that 


And mores 
over ill. 


founded, 


men 


\ 
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ten chuſe to bring their cauſes into that 


court, where he preſides. And this, - ſay 


I his friends, is, at: once, a proof of his 


knowledge of the law, and of his inte- 


grity in the adminiſtration of it. And, 
at firſt fight, there ſeems to be ſomething 
in this. argument. But, after all, my 


: I Lard, this is oply the opinion of men who 


right: and they, who want right, muſt, 


ate clearly in the wrong. For your Lord- 


ſhip knows, that men who go to law want 


vou know, be in the wrong. The opi- 
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of men in the wrong; ; and is, therefore, 

a,preſumption that he, whom they ap- 
prove, is generally i in the wrong, even in 
queſtions of law. Your Lordſhip ſees, 


nion therefore of theſe men is the opinion 


that, like a good commentator, 1 catch 


Truth of 
our au- 


tmor's opi- 


nion de- 
Nonſtrated 
trom John 
Wilkes, 


the ſpirit of my author. 
Having got thus far, I fate me ins 
to find out other reaſons, why the Earl of 


Mansfield's being c of any given opinion, on 


any queſtion, ſhould, at firſt ſight, be an 


argument gainſt it, I. conſulted John 
* 


EH 


Ws the: very. Coke: of our ſyſtertic 
4 turned to his reports, vulgo dict. North 
Briton. From beginning to end, I found 
this unvatied language: No man, who 


&. was not born to the ſouth of the Tweed 


& can have common ſenſe or common 
10 honeſty. This is his grand poſtulatum: : 
take this away, and you may throw, his 


| book i into the fire. Here, then, we have 


a ſtrong argument in ſupport of your 
Lordſhip's opinion. For the Earl of 
Mansfield let him deny it if he can 
did ſuffer his father to beget him, his 
mother to bear him, and the midwife to 
bring him forth, on the other fide of the 
Tweed. - Therefore the Earl of Mans- 
field wants common ſenſe and common 
honeſty therefore his being of any piven 
opinion, is, at the firſt ſight, ah argument 
againſt it. Q. E. D. : 
From John Wilkes I turned to Jean 
Jaques Rouſſeau. He wrote a book, as 
Four Lordſhip knows, on purpoſe to 
2 that at nothing is ſo deſtructive to 
C the 


From Jean 
Jaques 
Rofleaus 


t us ) 


the morals, or ſo ruinous to the under 
ſtanding, of a man, as learning. Here 
again we ſtand firm, my Lord. The Earl * 
of Mansfield is undoubtedly guilty of cor- 
rupting his morals, and ruining his un- 
derſtanding, ſo far as a thorough ac- 
quaintance with all polite learning, a 
comprehenſi ve knowledge of hiſtory, law, 
and politics, can corrupt the one, and ruin 
the other (4). This his beſt friends will 
not dare..to deny. I defy them. It is 
then as clear as the ſun at noon=day, that 
your Lordſhip is in the right. The Earl 
of Mansfield is a man of learning : men 
of learning are always in the wrong : 
therefore the Earl of Mansfield is always 
in the Wrong * : therefore his being of any 


- (4) I "FE the Earl of Mansfield i is no mathe- 
matician. That is the only branch of learning which 
a good counſellor, and a wiſe peer, may cultivate. 
What an admirable uſe has my noble author made 
of it ! How clearly has he marked out the conſti- 
tution, and the law, and the rights of government, 
and the power of the people, by the help of a pair of 
compaſſes, and the center, and the circumference, 
and the radii, of a circle ! He ſhould have heen firſt 
miniſter at Laputa, 


"a given 


9 * 
9 * N 
— — 4 
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| given” opinion is, at the firſt fight, an 
argument againſt it. QE. D. 

I went a ſtep farther, my Lord, I con- 
ſulted the reſolutions of thoſe great 
judges, and conſummate politicians, * the 
Society of the Bill of Rights,” and “ the 


« Conſtitutional 'Society.” The reſo- 


lutions of theſe great men form our 


modern placita, And there it is con- 


From the 
Conſtitu- 
tional, and 
Bill of 
Rights, 
Sacieties. 


» 


ſtantly laid down, that to confound to- 


gether things totally diffimilar, is eſſential 
to the character of a wiſe counſellor. 
Here again, my Lord, I feel my ground. 
The Earl of Mansfield, we all know, is 
diſtinguiſhed by an acute penetration, 
and a diſcriminating judgment. Now the 
opinions of men of this deſcription muſt, 
by our placita, be erroneous : therefore 
the opinions of the Earl of Mansfield are 
erroneous : therefore his being of any 
giyen opinion is, at firſt fi iht, an argu- 
ment againſt it. Q. E. D. 

Your Lordſhip is fond of mixing the 
familiar with the argumentative. After 


C 2 this 


— 
of the 


commen! 


8 "> 


this ſcientific demonſtration. you will al- 
low me to ſay, then, that I chuckled over 


I diſcovery. With the old Grecian, L 

40 + exclaimed, in triumph—Eugnce. | 
mathe But my triumph Was of ſhort du 
pine ration; z F ſoon found, that I had not 


nion given 


"by the no- drunken deep enough of the Pierian ſpring. 
— 1 am only a half-thinker. Your reaſon, 


my Lord, is the deciſive reafon—** For his 
„ Lordſhip is no warrior.“ This is a 
{weeping ſtroke—It mows down all his | 
Majeſty's miniſters at once. Lord North 
is no warrior. Down with him. Shall 
the King of a free country preſume to be 
adviſed by any but ſoldiers > To preſerve 
our liberties, ought not the army to rule ? 
One man, indeed, there is, who holds a 
very reſponſible office in the Miniſtry, 
{2 and who. formerly was a warrior. But 
thanks to the pride, and the avarice, and | 
the jealouſy, of a little, paltry, beggarly | 
German, man- butcher that, you know, 
my Lord, is the ſtyle of the day, when 
we ſpeak of German princes— Thanks 
/ Fi to 


P 0 
* 


Cm) 
to theſe, I ſay, he is no Wy wah a warrior. 
Down with him too. | 

This reafon; this deciſive reaſon, my 
Lord, is however a two-edged ſword. It 
muſt not, therefore, be truſted to the 
Hands of a-novice ; or it may chance to 


Danger of 
urging this 


proof. 


wound, at once, our friends as well as 


foes. For, if the circumſtance of being 


no warrior be, of itſelf, a concluſive ar- 


gument againſt a man's opinion, what 


will become of the honeſt, the diſinte- 


reſted, Rockingham? ? What of the mighty 


| Chatham, to whom, as your Lordſhip 


knowe, the good Marquis has ſo lately 
turned over his dependents ? What will 
become of the greater part of our friends? 
And, above all, what will become of your 
Lordſhip? Por, [ profeſs, 1 never heard 
of the battles you have won; or of the 
armies you have headed. This is an 
| auk ward dilemma: we muſt either give 


up your Lordſhip' s reaſon ; or ſtand ex- i 


poſed. to this unforeſeen misfortune. Give 
up the-reaſon we cannot : -and as to the 


C 3 | mis- 


/ 


Parried as 


o our no- 
ble au- 


thor. 


(=) 


-misfortune, we; muſt be content to ſoften 


what we cannot remove. Our friends, 
then, we muſt leave to do as they can : 


but I am too faithful a ſquire to leave 
my own knight in the ſcrape. For your 
Lordſhip, therefore, as in duty bound, 


I have found a way to eſcape. from the 


horns of this uncouth dilemma. 


Though your Lordſhip be no warrior, 
in the common acceptation of the word, 


yet moſt certainly you have the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtie of one of the 
greateſt warriors of antiquity. Who has 
not heard of Toda Wu Ax Now, 


though you may not be, in your own 


proper perſon, ſwift of foot, yet, quod 
poſſides per alium, poſſides per te: The 


ſeiſin of the leſſee is the ſeiſin of the leſ- 


ſor : The victory of the ſoldiers is the 
victory of the general. And ſo, my 
Lord, by parity of reaſoning, the ſwift- 


neſs of the horſe is the ſwiftneſs of the 


groom; and the ſwiftneſs of the groom 
is de ſwiftneſs of the maſter. Clearly, 


there- 


623) 


therefore, your Lordſhip poſſeſſes the 


characteriſtic of a warrior, a general, a 


hero. The enemy, therefore, cannot 


retort upon you and ſuppoſe—** , your: 
* Lordſhip had been more competent to the 
events of ſuch an undertaking, you” had 
&« been leſs ſanguine in your condemnation * 


it (J).“ 

Your Lordſhip then goes on to ſum up 
the arguments of the Earl of Mansfield, 
This is bold, my Lord, it is attacking 
him on his own ground ; for to ſum up 
arguments is his fort, But, my Lord, 


J 


4, (/) Our noble author, citing Mr. Burke, ſub- 
| ſtitutes “ incompetenee for competence,“ 


ce queſtionable. ” tar © unqueſtionable. It was, 


therefore, allowable in me, his Lordſhip's com- 
mentator, to ſubſtitute ©* condemnation” for ** com- 
© mendatiou.” But a learned friend has ſuggeſted, 
that this alteration ſpoils a pun ; and very truly 
obſerves, that my noble author is fond of punning. 
He, therefore, adviſed me to reſtore the paſlage ; 
and to read after the word undertaking “ namely 
c a rebellion,” And in their commendations of 
rebellion, my noble author and his friends have 
been truly ſanguine. 


C 4 | though 


Haw our 
noble au- 
thor ſums 
up the ar- 
guments 
of the 
Earl of 
Mans- 
field. 


KS): : 
though we may not have his talents, we 
have-talents -of our own, Well was it 
for your Lordfhip' that you were'lo often 
whipt at fchool. Your: claſſical . 
muy here do us knight 8 ſervice. W 
remember, my Lord, to have $3.5 
ed, from Martial, that a man may ſo read 
the compoſition of ne as to make 

ir his own. | Leo nls oct" 


1 


Quem recitas, meus «t : 0 F identine, lidellus i 
© Sed male dum n incipit eſſe tuus. 5 


8 We have only to go one ſtep farther 

than the reader of Martial. We have 

only to mutilate the Earl of Mansfield's 

arguments; to omit a Few trifling cir- 
cumſtances, ſuch as the time when, che a 

occaſion on which, they were ' adduced; 

5 to add alittle bit of our own ; and then, 

my Lord, though we cannot make his 

arguments ours; we can do what will 

vex him ten times more, we can make 

K our arguments' his. At the very worſt, 

ye have only to ſerve him, as -you have 


„ ano? | ſerved 


(5) 


ſerved Mr. Burke, dhange an immaterial 
word or two; put incompetence” For 
5 comperence,” s queſtionable for un- 
1 gug.nabie; and out buſineſs i be 
oompletely done ; we may make him ſay 
juſt what we like; juſt what he never - 
ſaid; and then ſend him to the devil for 
having ſaid it. This premiſed, let us, xs 
your Lordſhip fays, fee what bis argu- 
ments were. 


* "The firſt + point to be Pertled was, whith As to the 
6 ofthe two countries was the aggreſſor z of goes 


Ft and f tourfe, xohich "was fo Blame. But 
ir would not Bear 4 228 —That, 
originally, at the outſet of the buſineſs, 
this was the firft point which ought tohave 
been ſettled is moſt undoubtedly true. 
Originally, at the outfet, the Earl of 
Mansfield wotild have allowed it. And 
therefore, you Know, we may fairly 
ſuppoſe, that then, when the bufineſs 
was ſo far advanced asl it was, at the time 
he made the ſpeech to which your Lord- 
ay” alludes, he wee it * be the 
I e 


indiſputa- , 


e 
point“ which remained at that period, 
to be ſettled.” And this your Lord- 
ſhip muſt aſſert with the greater energy, 
hecauſe, in the ſpeech to which you al- 
lude,- the. Earl of Mansfield declared, 
this was not the point which was now to 
be ſettled. And, in his unfair, uncan- 
did, Way, went on to prove, by different 
precedents, 5 that in the midſt of other 
wars, where we had been the aggreſſors, 
public good had compelled other Parlia- 
ments to proſecute ſuch wars with vigor, 
until the object propoſed. could. be either 
permanently ati or with dignity 
reges „ 0 1 
„That this would not ſe a Jipute? 
is likewiſe undoubtedly true: It is grant» 
ed by us and by the Earl of Mansfield; 
ĩt is granted on both ſides of the Atlan- 
tic: That you were the aggreſſors, 
ſay we, with the flaming Americans, 
will not bear a diſpute.” —* That you 
« were the aggreſſors, ſays the Earl of 
Mapglcld, with the ſturdy Britons, 
66 will 


NE. - 
5 will not bear a diſpute. And ſo, my 
Lord, on this, as on other indiſputable 
queſtions, men go on to diſpute. Reams 
of paper are uſed, floods of ink are ex- 
hauſted, and, alas! rivers of blood may 
be ſpilt in diſputing on this indiſputable 
point. The truth you know is this; if 
men would but agree in their premiſes, 
they would ſoon agree in their conclu- 
ſions; and then the matter would no 
longer bear a diſpute. The -premiles, 
aſſumed by our enemies, are drawn from 
-hiſt6ry, and acts of Parliament, and other 
ſuch profane records; the premiſes, aſ- 
ſumed by us, are drawn from purer. and 
more ſacred ſources :: From the goſpels 
of Dr. Price; the epiſtles of Mr. Burke; 
and the apocalypſe of your Lordſhip. 
Now we have only to ſuppoſe, that the 
Earl of Mansfield gave up his premiſes 
in deference to ours, as, no doubt, he 
ought to have done; and then you know, 
it follows, that he allowed, in our ſenſe, 


that this point would not bear a diſpute. 
And 


Lord A- 
bingdon's 
own 
argument 
that this 
point was 
lad diſputa- 
ble. | 


field's arguments. Vou then ſtate what 


1 2 ) 
And. in truth, my Lord, this 1 appre- 
hend 10 be the method your lordſhip 
meant to adopt. For you begin this pa- 


ragraph by declaring, that you are about 
to ſee achat are his—the Earl of Manſ- 


you conceive to have been the firſt point 


to be fettled: and this point yeu tell us 


«would not bear à Hfſpute.“ So that 1 
underſtocd you to mean, chat the Barl' of 
Mansfield had given up his premlfes ih 
deference to ours, and agreed, in our 
ſore, chat the point would met bear a 
dicpute. But I on dſeevcred my mill 


take. For you go onto ſtate -our{premiſes. 


field ſpeak, could, for a> ſingle moment, 
haverattributed one word of them to him. 


And they are fo true, exproſt ſo prettily, 
in a ſtile ſo peculiarly ydur own, that ne 
man, Who ever heard the Earl of Manſ- 


Theſe ate our premiſes. For in the 
* year 1704, len all Wa peace and Har- 
t mony between both countries, this coun- 
6c 5 oy 115 — Aung the fit ſtone 

7 "Ty 


5 ** toned, to the yebr 1775: when, by ne- 
„ groes and Indians, the Americans were 


© to be ſealped and flayed alive; even as- 
'** Bartholemew was: and in both inflances, 


— 


4 


1 


4.4 Abe and fo (the Hs: 1766 ] 
1 cepted) Great Britain continued the on- 


« ing. of America, like as Stephen was 


ec perhaps, for the fame reaſon ; for Ste- | 9 
& phen and Bartholemew were ſaints; and 


*« the Americans are called Diffenters; and 


-*« Difenters are curſed, by ſome en 


0 England-men as Saints.” 


« Nil admirari” was the advice of a 


Poet and a Philoſopher : But I defy the 
whole hoſt of Poets and Philoſophers, ei- 
ther not to admire, or enough to admire, 
this elegant, elaborate, paſſage. It de- 
mandeth all, it ſurpaſſeth all, admiration. 
© It is impoſſible not to be charmed with 


«the happy prodigality of genius in its 
"ire." But amidſt this prodigntity 


| (m) The happy phraſe of << happy: prodigality of 
<c * nature” is e * by a happy prodigal to 
our 


Adventi- 
tious or- 
naments 
of this ar 
gument, 


* 
= 


K 96 Þ 

Ray oy charms; to which ſhall 169 "Ol RY 
attention of my reader! Shall I point out 
to him the uncommon ſources, whence 
your Lordſhip . deriyes your political 
knowledge! The Acts of the Apoſtles, 
the Lives of the Saints, and the Punſter's 
Vade Mecum ! Shall I point out to him 
the candor, with which your Lordſhip in- 
; finuates, that the Earl of Mansfield is 
one of thoſe bigotted a Church-of-Eng- 
« Jand-men,” who would broil a Diſſen- 
ter for his breakfaſt, and roaſt all the fa- 
mily for his dinner ! Ah! my Lord, if 
it were not for, that blunderer, F urneaux, 
ſuch an inſinuation would have been a 
noble hit; But that fellow—T. am almoſt 
ready to curſe him, though he be a Diſ- 


our noble author. The Panezyrift well knew, 
there was another, and yet happier, kind of pro- 
digality, which he had happily experienced from 
lower characters; from the Townſends, and the 
Olivers, and the Bulls; and which he hopes, per- 
adventure, may hereafter give the finiſh to the ex= 
travaganza of our noble author. — See note to 
Wilkes's Speeches, vol. I. fol. 178. | 


ſenter 


( 3 


ſenter—muſt come with a certain ſpeech | 


in his hand, which breathes ſo pute a 


ſpirit of toleration, that all my art cannot 


pollute it. I cannot help it, my Lord; we 
muſt ſubmit, and give up the brighteſt 
perhaps of our adventitious ornaments. 

But your Lordſhip's main argument is 
ſafe: the veracity of your premiſes, the 
force, and the conſequence, of your conclu- 


ſious, theſe, the native beauties of your 


argument, remain in their full luſtre: 
| Againſt theſe, no Furneaux has any thing 
to oppoſe. ' The queſtion to be decided 
1s— Which was the aggreſſor ?”'— That 
is, did Great Britain firſt invade the rights 
of America; or did America firſt invade 
the Abi of Great Britain? © This queſ- 


« tion,” your Lordſhip ſays, e will not 


bear a diſpute,” For, till 1764, all was 
peace and harmony between the two 
countries : that harmony was interrupted 
by Great Britain ; ; namely by its ſtamp- 
act: therefore, Great Britain was the 
aggreſſor. If you pleaſe, my Lord, I will 

put 


neſtion 
0 and 
argument 


reduced tao 


a ſyllogiſm 


. 


| p̃ut your argument into the forma of a ſyt; 
logiſm. A ſyllogiſm gives a ſcientific 
air to an argument: and, thus arranged, 


the preſent argument may become a moe 


Proof of a 


point aſ- 


ſume. - 


Ht companion for your Lordſhip's s mathe- 
matical demonſtrations. Beſides, whes 


ther a man be in the right, or be in the 
- wrong; a ſyllogiſm is a moſt admirable 


weapon. Here then comes our ſyllo- 
giſm. 

4 That patty, which firſt books the 
” « peace, was the aggreſſor: 

Great Britain, by its ſtamp: act, felt 


« broke the peace: 


© Therefore Great Britain was the age 
6 greſſor: 

If we prove the major ind. the minor 
of theſe propoſitions, the concluſion will 
follow as ſurely, as the Divine Legation of 
Moſes from the e of Biſhop War- 
burton, : 

But, my Lord, we will take warning 
from-the Biſhop. To him it was objected, 
by Dr. Middleton, that he had aſſumed a 
pajat, « or two, which he ought to have 

proved ; ; 


nk n 

' proved; but bi ſome accident. fargot to 
prove. We too, have aſſumed a point: 
But we will prove it. The x point which 
we aſſume is this—““ Ti the year 1764, 
tc all was peace and harmony. Should 
this be diſputed, 1 will defend it tooth 
and nail. To my dying hour I will 
maintain, that, fo long as Great Britain 
aſked nothing of America, nothing was 
refuſed her: that ſo long as Great Britain 
expended. much i in, and for, America, no 
remonſtrance was made againſt, no at- 
tempts to put a ſtop. to that expenditure, 
whether of treaſure, or of blood: that 
Great Britain having equipt her fleets, 
and ſent her armies, to defend the poſ- 
ſeſſions, and extend the limits, of her fel- 
low - ſubjects i in America, thoſe fleets and 
thoſe armies were permitted to act. And 
is not this a ſtate of peace and harmony 
between the two countries? and is not 
this the ſtate of the connection between 
Great Britain and America, till the year 
1764? Between thoſe two countries 
| 5 33 then 


* 
( 


thy 


-. they, "will che year 1764, was not all 
peace and harmony ? As to the repeated | 
-attempts, on the part of America, to violate 
ihe laws of navigation; to injure their 


Fellow-ſubjedts i in Great Britain ; to throw 


off their dependence on the parent-ſtate ; 


| they ire nothing to us. Let us leave it to 


| the Macpherfons, and the Mauduits, 


And the Tuckers, and the Crofts, and 
and the Knbxes, to make what they can 
of then. Befides, theſe! attempts were 
ftuſttated: The vigor of go\ ctametit, in 
thofe days, tendered them abortive. And, 
mbreover, theſe attempts wete made fo 
long ago as the reigns « of Charles, and of 


William, and of Ann, and of George. 


the Firſt, and of George the Second: 
They are a8tiquated tales. And, beyond 


all this, has not the infallible Orator aſ- 
ſured that theſe were only the efforts of 
individuals? private attempts to. break 
Ys the laws, puniſhed | as. ſoon. as proved? 


And has not the great Apoſtle of our 


cauſe, the divine Dr. Price, aſſerted that 


tilt 


65 - 
ill 2764 All was peace and harmony ? 
Has he not explained i in what that peace 
and harmony conſiſtec? Does he nat . 


tell us it conſiſted in this; namely that 
America way in the habit of acknowledg- 
ang the authority of Great Britain: and 
Great Britain in the babs af proteGipg 
America? 

This ogint; w we ad ike wer , 
18 explained, and thus proved, proceed — — the 
we ta the major derade of our gr proved. 


giſm: viz. 
„ That party, which fr broke the 


=o peace, was the aggreſſor.” 

And here your Lordſhip will feel the 
advantage I meant to derive from, what 
Logicians call, the determinative term add- 
ed to our propolition aſſumed; by which 
we limited. and determined the meaning 
of peace and harmony, to the habit of pro- 
tection on the part of Great Britain, and 
the habit of obedience on the part of 
America. Vour Lordſhip knows the 
a | Earl of Mansfield, as well, perhaps, as 

Dea you 


| (4). 
you know yourſelf. You will, therefore, 
imagine, that, without this preeaution, he 
would have diſputed every ſyHable of 


our major propoſition. > With this pre- 
caution, you will ſee, how glibly it goes 
down with kim: be will admit it as ſelf 
evident. Little does he think of the fate 
which awaits him. Wide as id the Neu 


of the Thane of Kenwood. ( he will not 
diſcover his danger till ou aim be taken, 

the piece levelled, the trigger pulled, and 

the fatal ball have laid him low. And low 

will we lay him by the pd M our r minor 
propolition. It is this. N | 

The mi- © Great Britain, by her" famp-a0, 


nor pro- 


poſition 4 firſt broke the peace.“ . 

8 How ſo, may the Earl of Mansfield 
F | afk us: the highwayman, who demands 
the -_ of this. "independent traveller, 


(v) * Odi nech ſervum pecus.” But, 
«* pace tanti viri.” It is impoſſible for a commen- 
tator of genius not to imitate my noble aeg in 
che noble art of punning. 


N. 
1 8 


by 


2 4 RR 
breaks the peace: 2 but the Houſholder, 
ho plants! a vineyard, and hedges. it 
round about, and digs a. wine preſs in it, 


and builds a tower, and lets it out to huſ- 
bandmen, and goes away into a far coun- 
try, does not break the peace, though 
when the time of the fruit draweth near, 
he ſend his ſervants to the Huſbandmen, 
that they may receive the fruit of it: 
the peace is broken by theſe Huſbandmen, 
who take the ſervants of the Houſholder, 
and beat one, and ſtone a ſecond, and kill 
a third: nor, if, after this treatment, the 
incenſed Houſholder, ſhould miſerably de- 
troy theſe wicked men, and let out his 
_ . vineyard unto. other huſbandmen, who 
ſhould render him the fruit in their ſeaſon, 
could he be ſaid to break the peace. My 
Lord, let us grant him all this; let us 
leave him to the full enjoyment of his 
| momentary triumph: and then let us aſk 
his Lordſhip if he knows what the ſtamp- 
act was k Mark, my Lord; how wehaye 
- ſtaggered him, Now, down with him at 


\ 


* once: 


once: Tell him, my lord; af bim-it 
was a ſtone; ; and a ſcalping | knife ; ; and 2 
tomohawk. Aſk him, my Lord, if che 
firſt Servants of the Houfholder, inſtead of 
_civilly aſking the fruits of the Vine-yard, 
had takenthe ſcalp, of the hide of the Hoſ- 
5 bandmen, or had beat dut their brains, 
though with free ſtones, whether theſe 
| Servants would not have broken the peace | 
See, my dear Lord, the advantages of 
candor! Our party know them well. By 
this timely diſplay of it, how low have 
we laid our Enemy, this firſt, this chief, 
"this great Chatnpion of all! e 


— 


ru. But let us give him time to recover. 
* 
NN Though we have flain him, we will have 


the pleaſure of flaying him again. And 
this I do, my Lord, to revenge myſelf of 

an ill-natured practice he has 1 

. Into the Court of King 's-bench. © For 
Your. Lordſhip muſt know, that, 2 5 
the arguments adduced on one ſide either 
make for, or do not make againſt, the 

Y adverſe party, under prerence of expedit- 


| NS | ng 


- . i 


(99) 
| ing bubneſs, the Earl of Mansfield ſtops 
the learned Counſel on the conquering . 
fide; ; and becauſe ſome valiant Harry has 
Cain 4 Hotſpur, he will not indulge us, 
te Falſtaffs of the law, in killing him 

over again, But we will let his s Lordſhip 
Tile again, on purpoſe that he may tell us 


SLE ALL 
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chat, if this act of Parliament be a tone, 
many a tone, out of the Jame quarry 
bad been thrown at America, by the 
Jong parhament, by the parliaments | of 
ſucceeding Princes, from Charles to the 
_ preſent. Prince; that he may produce theſe 
ſtones; that he may urge the catching | 
theſe. ſtones to have been included in the 
habit of obedience, to have been the price 
of the habit. of protection, of which we 
talked anon: and when he has done all 
this, my Lord, why then, we will nat 
knock him down again, but we will do 
better: we will fo entrench our argu- 
ment, that he ſhall knock his own brains 
out in attempting to ſtorm it. We will 
firſt call in our conclufion to prove our 
54 pre- 


(4+ bl 

Premiles, and, then by our pretmiſee, we 
will prove our concluſion. As thus, m 

Lord, we will prove that Gregt Britain 
threw the firſt ſtone and broke the peace, 
becauſe ſhe was the agreſſor: and then 
you Know, my Lord, it follows of courſe, 
that ſhe was the aggreſſor, becauſe the 
broke thep peace, and threw the firſt ſtone, 
This is generalſhip, my Lord; and, to do 
| Juſtice to your Lordſhip s merit, it is all 
your | own. For thus it is, that you have 
rendered your argument impregnable : by | 
intrenching it faſt there, where your 
Lordſhip found the conſtitution, and the 
law, and the parliament, and the people 
intrenched. For all theſe, in a road, 
which many never ſuſpected you to have 
travelled, in the road of demonſtration, a 
your Lordſhip found i in a circle: (o) Faſt 
intrenched in the ſame circle is your 
Lordſhip's argument: and there we will 


(e) See Thoughts, folio 7. 
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ſend 


( 4109 


As it was the point of aggrefſorſhip, 
which alone was to be proved indifput- 
able, here your Lordſhip might have 
ſtopt. What follows, therefore, I pre- 


ſume your Lordſhip to have added, either 


ex abundanti cautela of the lawyer; or 


from the ſuperabundant grace of the ora- 
tor. Theſe additional beauties, how- 


ever, A not be thrown away upon the 
reader. With what a dextrous verſati- 


 lity does your Lordſhip ſhift your charac- 
ter! Is it neceſſary to ridicule a high 
Prieſt? Your Lordſhip adopts the arched 
eye- brow and Humean ſneer of the unbe- 
liever. Is it neceſſary to work on the 
compaſſion, or on the fears of ſome pious 
reader? You come out with a melan- 
choly alluſion to Stephen and Bartholo- 


mew; adopt the meek deportment of 


the modeſt Chriſtian ; and ſhed the holy 
tear over the manes of the ſuffering 


Saints. And in this, perhaps, you bad 
an 8 far- 


Sf fend this ſtout Champion to force it, if he 
5 L | | 
Verſatẽ 


lity of ou 
noble au; 
thor. 


1 42 ) bes 

a farther view: you meant to prognoſti- 
cate the ſucceſs of the Americans from 
the ſufferings of their martyrs; recol- 
lecting, 1 ſuppoſe, the cleanly alluſion 
of one of the fathers ; 5 Sanguis martyr- 
um ſemen ecclefie.” To unbelievers, 
.you knew, my Lord, this argument 
could never be addreſſed: they would | 
ſurlily reply, that Stephen was ſtoned, 
and Bartholomew flayed, for doing what 
the Americans are doing: not far being 
_Saints, but- for attempting to overturn 
the eonſtitution of a country. 
Prodence And yet once more, my Lord, how 
1 provident was your Lordſhip in reming- 
_ ing us, that this ſtoning ceaſed during 
the adminiſtration of the honeſt, the diſ- 
intereſted Rockingham ; during the year 
-2766. This was not only a well-timed 
compliment to him, it was a neceſſary 
excuſe to yourſelf: Had his pure hand 

but thrown a ſingle ſtone at the Saints 

NY of America, you muſt, you know, (for 
lo {your bad rather raſhly engaged) bave 


tor n 


(19s) | 

Fw the ſacred depoſit 5 Wo your boſom 3 
© quitted the Marquis; abandoned human 

cc nature ;” ran wild into the woods; and, 


even as Nebuchadnezzar, have eaten 


the graſs with the oxen (p). | 
And be not alarmed, my Lord, at 
thoſe timid friends; who may accuſe you 
of raſhneſs in ſpeaking of /ca/ping ; of fo 
Toundly declaring 'that the honeſt, the 


Imperti- 
nent ob- 
jections 

r emoved. 


diſintereſted Marquis, threw no ſtone at 


our Saints. Should you be impertinently 
reminded, that the ſtone, which, in the 
eſtimation of the Americans, was the 
hardeſt, and the heavieſt, of all hard, 


and heavy, ſtones, was thrown in the 


year 1 766 ; by the hand of this very ho- 
neſt, diſintereſted, Marquis: Should you 
be impertinently reminded, that the ex- 
ample of cruelty was ſet by the Ameri- 


cans; ſhould any thing be ſaid about 


tarring, and feathering, and whipping, | 


ae z ould you be | . 


0 See our noble author's Thoughts, fol. 4. 
” nently 


| 48 
nently reminded, that the Congreſs firſt 
engaged the Indians to ſtand neuter, by 

ordering their Committees to furniſh 
them with arms: Still do not be abaſhed, 
my Lord; maintain your ground; and, 
if you be too cloſely. preſt, call your ready 
| friend, John Wilkes to your aid—he 
ſhall boldly aſſert for you, that to engage 
an Indian to be neuter, it is neceſſary to 
put arms into his hand; he ſhall | boldly 
aſſert for you, that among all the vari- 
* ous atts, off which the Americans,” in a 
ſtate of armeg,#eutrality . Plicited the 
« repeal, they never once made mention of 
& the declaratory law (q).” But I muſt 


ſtop ſhort, my Lord; to point out all the _ 


beauties of this truly admirable paſſage 
would require the eloquence, and fill the 
volumes, of twenty Chryſoſtoms: It is 
of all fine paſſages, the fineſt I ever re- 


(2) See his Speeches, made two years after this 
very law had been declared to be the greateſt griev- 
8 Ka 


member 


Cap: j 


member to have ſeen: and take it all i 1 = 


all, we ſhall not ſee i its like again. 

Having thus proved to us, that this 
point of aggreſſorſhip could not bear a 
diſpute, your Lordſhip goes on, very 
conſiſtently, to tell us how ſtoutly the 
Earl of Mansfield diſputed it.—“ To get 


« 74d,” you tell us, of this ſtumbling- 


«© block of aggrefſorſhip ſomething was to 
* be deviſed; and this ſomething was, that 


% America meant to become independent of 


« this country: but how was this to be Supe 
ho ported ? The learned Lord proved it by 
0 * znuendoes, by ſayings and doings, à priori, 
17 out of the American aſſemblies ; from 
wc Montcaln' S Letters, whith have been 
e Hound to be forgeries ; and from Kalm's 
% Travels, who made a voyage to America 
ein 1749, and who ſays, that he was 


The Earl 
of Abing- 
don 
that the 
Earl of 
Mansfield 
diſputed 


his indi- 


putable 
point. 


« there told, that the Engliſh Colonies in 55 


6 « fifty rar, would be able to form a ſtate 
6 8 


ec North America, in the ſpace of thirty or 


tly. . which could not bear a diſpute; this way, 
+... however, ſtoutly diſputed: It was dif- 


(#) 
« by themſebves, Rn of Od. Bar- 
a land.” | 11 2 
Upon my wank) my Lord; fos At, 


puted, you tell us, by arguments 3 pri- 


poſteriori. And, again, theſe arguments 


+ ons: by ſayings—meaning, - I - ſuppeſe, 
declarations by dvings—meaning, I ſup- 


poſe, acts —of the American aſſemblies; 
and theſe, I ſuppoſe, are arguments 4 


were explained by inuendoes; and abut- 
ted by the Letters of a Freneh General, 


and remarks of a Swediſh traveller. But, 


Letters of 
Mont - 
calm for- 
geries. 


thanks. to the great prowels of your Lord: 
ſhip! Arguments à priori, and ſayings, 
and doings, and inuendoes, and letters, 
and remarks, are done away | in a mo- 


ment. | 
Your Lordſhip, like a Ailfut General, | 


begins by carrying the outworks. You 


knock down the buttreſſes before you 
attack the building. * Montcalm's Ber- 
ters have been found to be forgeries.” By 


what 


, 3 47 PETS 
what jury have they been found ; by whit -- 
witneſſes have they been proved, to be for- 
geries ? Ts any one impertinent enough 8 

to aſk ſuch a queſtion ? Be not ſtartled, 1 

my Lord ; anſwer boldly—by Wh. De 4 6; 

notre plein pouvoir et ſeance certaine, oy 

we pronounce them to be ſorgeries. Is 

any one ſo impudeat : as fo diſbelieve you? 5 

Lord Peter's argument is at hand ;— 

* Look ye, Gentlemen, I have faid ; 

e and he that believes me not, God Al- 

© mighty ' eternally damn him and all 

<t his generation.” so much for Mont- 

calm. Should his ghoſt ariſe to avow 

the letters, we will conjure up the ghoſt * 


of Wolfe, and ſend him packing to _ the 


| ſhades: again, 
As to Kalm, he was a blockhead, be Kalm was 


: block- 
did not know, that the cool, deliberate, head and 


ſentiments of the major part of the moſt nor to be 

ſenſible inhabitants of a country, through 

which he was travelling, were of no more 
weight, than the mad toaſts of half a do- 
zen boys juſt broke looſe from ſchool; 
J 2 > + 


nl 


8) 


and enjoyibg, themſelves over the firſt, 

bottle, perhaps, they” had ever drunk. 
But take things ; at 25 worſt: „ 
alm to be genuine? 


eppes Kale to have been (what, in | 


#4 +. 43 


and dilpa honste, "enquirer 3 an 5 a 
and intelligent, traveller; ; to what do the 


Letters of. the one, and the Remarks of h 
the other amount! ? They amaunt only to 
| prophecies: and what, are prophecies to 
us?. Here, if your Lordſhip pleaſes, we 
will quit the maſk of the ſober Chriſtian, 
which we wore, when we talked, of 
Saints; and take up che maſk of the un- 
believer. What then can prophecies * 
prove ? Why only this : That ſome old 


man, or ſome old woman, took it into 


his, or her, wiſe head, that a certain 
event was to happen within a certain 


time. Are they miſtaken: does the 


event not come to paſs ? Why then you 


know—And . here, if your Lordſhip 
pleaſes, we will link back to the claſs 


of 


«+ e P 


P 


& * 
( & ) 


of bellevers=Why* thin; this, eid win; 
orithis'v1d'womats, is to be ranked amôfig 


ther falſs ſeers ; of | which, belicvets ten 
us, there hive been, and; in theſe laſt 
days, are to be, many more, perhaps, 
thaw of true; ſeers. Is the prophecy ful. 


filled? Does the event come to pas? 
And your Lordſhip knows, and we all 
know, this prophecy is fulfilled; this 


event is come to paſs. What then? The 
accompliſhment! of à prophecyg as bur 
Lordſhip moſt acutely obſerves, dots not 
Prove. the truth afan praphecy. Ger- 
tainlyit 1 is no argument, à priori, t that the 
eventought to have been expected, no xea- 
ſon, why any proviſion ſhould have been 
made againſt it. For — here, if your 


Lordſhip pleaſes, we will:'onee, more be 
unbelievers We unbelievers know; that 

Jour ſeers, and Jour prophets, do not | 

Judge by human rules; and, for that rear. 


ſon, many a good Poctor has told us, 
that they never explain themſelves ſo as 
to be underſtood by their cotemporaries ; 

1 that 


5 km) . 
that their WAR haye e « double 
| ſenſe: fo that when they mean that any 
event hall come to paſs, their Fares | 
raries are given: to, underſtand, that ĩt 
not come to paſs, And, accordingly; x we 
unbelievers know, that, in ancient times; 
when ſeers, and prophets,” were as com- 
mon as ballad-ſfingers, every man ated, *, 
as if he did not believe, or did not un- 
derſtand, one ſyllable they ſaid. 
HFaving thus carried the . and 
"ant ped the. vanguard, your Lordſhip goes 
Fun on to attack the main body of the Earl of 
DIE: Marisfield's argument, And this I un- 
derſtood from your Lordſhip to be div ided 
ſeo? two columns: demonſtrations a pri- 
ori; and demonſtrations 4 poſteriori. 
ODE”, But, though I have teconnoĩtred the ar- 
my of the enemy, as marſhalled by your 
| - * Lordſhip, wich the beſt glaſſes I could 
TE procure, I have been able to diſcover but 
one of theſe columns ; the other, I am 
afraid, has ane off. Demonſtra- 
F an AY” __—_— TY 


1 3 ES 
nom 2 OY 1; think logicians tell my 


called demonſtrations _ Joer: ptoving, 
not only that a thing does exiſt; but alſo. 
wh 


its effect: and they are called demonſtra- 
tions 7 or: becauſe they are contented: 


infer the effect fcbtn its cauſe: they are 


„and how it does; and muſt; exiſti 
s a poſteriori go a ſurer 
way to work; and infer the cauſe from 


to tell us, that things are, and never 


trouble themſelves about the why; and 
the how. It was from the defeat of the 
firſt of theſe columns, from the refutation 


of his arguments à — that 1 A 
the completeſt victory. 


But what your Lordſhip 1 has done with 
theſe. demonſtrations à priori: or what 
you mean that we ſhould take, or miſtake 
for them, I really cannot ſay. Are we to 
ſuppoſe the inuendoes to be demonſtra- 


tions à priori? But then your Lordſhip 


mould have told us what theſe inuendoes 


His a 


ments 


were. For, you know, my Lord; much 
| Penn upon the arrangement of an ar- 


E 2 


gument, 


priori va- 
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Sundl as well ad of ah army. And 
many a nianj/owho would not- fedt any 
of the'Earl:of Mansfleld's arguments, as 
arranged by your Lordſhip, might not 
feel * bold; if he were bound to attadk 

them, hen arranged by the Earl him⸗ 
ſelf.) Vou cannot mean the prophecies 
which Eſuppoſed to form the out · poſts, 
and the vanguard; and which your 
Lordſhipe has already fo dempletely! rout- 
ed, If your !Lordſhip mbant any thing 
els by arguments à priori, yon have dane 
mote than vanquiſi them; with the 
witches of Macbeth, you have made 
them vaniſh i into empopairſo)s l. 0 Ot. 


4 * a4 


ay I "ang not By berptel. if IE. OE our 


. . Dll. governed proferibers,” as my noble author politel y 


calls the preſent minſtry, ſhould here exclaim, 
with my- noble author's, Stentorian voice, that the 
Earl of Mansfield did uſe very long arguments a f 
priori, to prove, that America meant to become in- 
dependent of this country. That be obſerved, fos 
inſtance, that the ſeeds: of independence were ſown 
in the original conſtitution of our, Colonies ; . that 
Child, Davenant, and other the moſt penetrating 


writers of the 'then rims, had ſeen the preſent 
eon 28 $ 4 | effects 


1 


Let us then, turn tor his.,arguments; a 


ch {ol todixect afertiggs.6 of independ- 


ence; o the e actual exerciſe, of independ- 
ence 13 0 wy Nine , 1905 Ain 5 

* the, ayings Maas kh, N of the 
Ameri EOS * But here again, 
A d, you have drawn ws into Fog 


effec aner 1780 cqules,z; that their ſagacity 
had been j weed y the early ſhoots which the ſeeds 


ol fadependenct BE hike ed en in tte veign of Rint 
Wilſtam; that in the year 1533 'theſe ſhocts had ga- 


thered. ſuch ſtrength, that the late Chancellor Tal- 
ot ed ta check their, groweh. by meaſures 


ET ERC 


Hap! 17 56 there wWas eon flö en and inereaſing ten- 

dency on the part of Ameriea towards independence; 
that the conqueſt of Canada having removed the 
great check upon this tendency, the preſent events 
were predicted by many of the ableſt-politicians, na- 
tive and foreigners;<Should this be urged, I have 
only to aſk, What is all this to me? I am not de- 
fending the Earl. of Mansfield, 1 am commenting 
upon the Earl \of Abingdon : "it is my duty de- 
ſeriptas ſervare vices. It would, therefore, be out of 
character in me to ſee with any eyes but his. If 
my noble author has prudently dropt an argument 
he could not anſwer, I ſhall not be ſuch a fool as 
to raiſe it up again. I have a right to make a witch, 
or a devil of it; and ſend it into the clouds, or 
down to the ſhades, juſt as ſuits the purpoſe of my 
noble author, 8 


2 5 . th 


rom that time to the 


His argu- 
ments A 
poſterio 
demol.ſh- 
ed. 
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A 3 Lilo ſituation. You ſhould have Painted 
out the very ſayings and doings; which, 
and which alone, we were to ſuppoſe the 
Earl of Mansfield cited. You would: na- 
turally have ſelected the weakeſt, which 
you would have repreſented to be the 
— Krongeſt. 20 By that licence, Which is al- 
lowed to poets, and. aſſumed by orators, 
your Lordſhip might have ſuppreſſed, or 
added, or explained, ſo as to have yet 
farther weakened the rickety thing gs you 
had produced : even as your worthy friend, 
and truly honeſt compeer, the conſiſtent 
Camden is wont to do. And thus, my 
Lord, we ſhould have acquired a victory 
complete, ſure,” and cheap. But as ĩt 1s, 
my Lord, our ground is very ſlippery. 
F or of the records of the ſayings and do- 
ings of theſe American afſemblics, which 
have been conſigned to us by our friend 
Almon, by! far the greater part are too 
ſtrong for our purpoſe. He was too wiſe 
Indeed to publiſh the reſolutions of Vir- 
'ginia and Maſſachuſett 8, prior to the 
: TE Ee | $4 i UII ltamp · 
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( 
flawp-4R. Nor Gd the honeſt, the dif: * 


| inſpection of Parliament, of theſe thbre- 
fore we will not talk: and I hope the 
Earl of Mansfield did not talk of them. 
Perhaps he cited thoſe of Virginia in the 
ſucceeding year; which declared, that 
.« the Colonies were not ſubject to laws 
made by Parliament, reſpecting their 
internal polity: that is you know, 
Among other things, reſpecting the trade 
fſtom ont Colony to another. Or, per- 
hape, be cited the circular letter of the 
Speaker of Maſſachuſett's, to the ſeveral 
Aſſemblies, inviting them to form a Com- 
nittes in general Congreſs from their own 
bodies, independent of the other branches 
of the legiſlature 3 to conſider and deli- 
berate on acts of Parliament. That is, 
to conſider, and deliberate how they 
-might moſt effectually reſiſt them. Or, per- 
- haps, he cited the reſolutions of the Aſ- 
ſembly of New - York, that the im- 
0 3 of inducing the Colonies 
| . 8 


t 


8 Rita grant aids in an equal magnet, bro 
 - f,portioned to their ſeveral abilities, dos 
— << by,no. means induce the neceſiity:of de- 
Ache the Colonies of their -efſential . 
e rights: That is, of the right of not 
contributing at all. Or, perhaps, he cited 
the petition of New York agiinfe-the 
commercial regulations made in the ad- 
| miniſtration of the honeſt, the diſinte- 
1 reſted Marquis : or, perhaps, he cited 
the favourite doctrine broached in oppo- 
fition to another act of the honeſt; the 
diſintereſted, Marquis; namely; ! that 
s an act of Parliament, commanding the 
+. coloniſts, to do a certain: thing, if it 
i have any validity, is a tax pon them 
« for the mee accrues in com- 
e plying with it: and therefore, “that 
te Parliament had not the right to 
© compel them to execute it,” Or, per- 
- haps, he cited the reſolutions of the 
| towu- meeting at Boſton in 1768: That 
? e it is a violation of their charters, which 
«4 charters they ought to defend at the 
e FE: 65" % ut- 
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utmoſt peri of their lives, 10 rats or 3 
Keep up, an army in the province, 
«without the conſent of their aſſemblies; * 

that is, ever to ſtation any troops in 

f America. Or, perhaps, he cited their 
orders: We That every inhabitant ſhould 

40 provide Himſelf with a Well fixed fre- 

. lock, muſket; accoutrements, and am- 


© munition: orders, you know, very 
proper 'w "when they mieant to drive away the 


troops, and the officers, arid the governors | 


ſtationed by the King. Or, perhaps, he 
cited the petition of Maſſachuſetts i in 1 770, | 
to the Houſe of Commons ; aſſerting the 
Colonies to be, by their nature and their 
„. conſtitution, diſtin members of the 
00 commonwealth: * that is, you know, 
totally independent e of Parliament. Or, 
perhaps, 1 he cited the reſolutions of the 
town o of Peterſham, ce that the Parliament 
2 « uſurping a legillative.; authority over the 
« Colonies, is againſt all law, human and 


« divine: — Or, perhaps, he cited the 
grders of the Og at Suffolk, in 


1774» 


N. 


-(4 58 . | 
1774, „ chat the people perfect ales 
e ſelves in the art of war,” That the 

8 vt collectors of the taxes, * he holders 


| KL of the public money, keep the ſaid mo- 


« nies for the orders of the Congreſs.” 
With a view, no doubt, by giving it back 
again, to proye their attachment to the 
Crown ; and, theic qbedjence to Parlia- 
ment. e 

Whether he cited theſe, or fironger, 
ſayings, and doings, of the aſſemblies, 


(and I aflure Your Lordſhip | have made 


= point of citing the weakeſt 1 could find) 


rican aſſembly, more than another faying, 


it was all nothing to the purpoſe. For 
what is one ſaying,or doing, of an Ame- 


'or doing, of an American aſſembly? 8 
though the Earl of Mansfield did cite, 
might have cited, theſe ſings and "4 
ings, and a. thouſand other ſayings and 
doings, more full, and'deciſive. Yet we can 


eite one fingle ſaying (s) that ſhall blo all 


eg 


(.) Let the reader obſerve the caution of my 


noble author, He does not touch upon the doings 
"OE | of 


39 ) 


| ches inſets away. And this ſaying, my 
Lord, ſhall be a ſayipg of the Congreſs: 
and as the members of the Congreſs are 
not elected by the people at large, but 
| are deputies illegally choſen by deputies 
legal, or illegal, they fit, and vote, not- 
withſtanding, what Dr. Price may tell us, 
by « the moſt free and general election of ra- 
£8 preſentatives | that was ever known in the 
& annals of the world. And what is it 
this Congreſs ſays? Why this: « We 


cs chearfully conſent to the operation of ſuch — 2 


44 of the Britiſh Parliament, as are, 
e bond fide," reftrained to the regulation of 
* our external commerce, for tl pur paſe of 
0 fecuring the commercial advantages -of t he 
© ole empire to the mother country. Can 
* be a rc abr *. 2 


CF 


of this Congreſs: ſuch as approving and reſolving 
to ſupport [thoſe who oppoſed acts of Parliament: 
exciting other Colonies to join in this oppoſition. 
Holding out to public deteſtation and abhorrence 
thoſe ho obey thoſe acts, &c. &c. &c. For theſe 
doings were not to o his purpoſs. | 


7 | mT ? 
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ace Does not every fabjeck daſs be No 


conſents to the operation of an act of 0 
Parliament, take time to convince him- 
ſelf, that it is, bon fide; reſtrained to the 
regulation of ſuch part of his conduct, as 
he chearfully ſubmits to reſtraint ? This 
_ faying, therefore, is deciſive. proof that 
America never meant to be independent: 
notwithſtanding all the ſay ings and ere 
Fited by the Earl of Maneffeld. 8 
Veofvic. Virtual repreſentation your” Lotdthip, 
gh 2 ou no doubt, with the mighty Chatham, and 
the learned Camden, decrics as the moſt 

nonſenſical idea that ever entered into 
the head of a viſionary. But, in polemi- 
cal writings, virtual quotation is | of, ſin- 
gular uſe, and allowe practice. Thus 
your Lordſhip, by virtue of he eh 
venĩient &c. &c.*s has virtually quoted the 
explanatory part of this ſaying of the 
Congreſs.—For, anxious that theſe acts 
of the Britiſh Parliament, to the ope- 
ration of which they ſo cheatfully con- 
. ſhould be enforced by proper ſane- 
tions, 


l 


<eneryidea, af fixation, external or interna, 


% for rdifing/a reuniae un il ſubjeHs of Ame. 
e ita without their cunſent. Hitherto, 
your: Lordſhip knows, the acts for the 
regulation of their external commerce 
had been enforced by no greater penalties 


produce of theſe fines, forfeitures, con- 
frſdations, had ſerved to raife a revenue on 
the ſubjects of America; and ſurely: 
without their conſent. Every ſuch idea 
is ho] to be excluded. In their zeal for 
dependence, "and to eite ba cliearful 


ſubmiſſion, the Congrefs meant, that tlieſe 


laws ſhould de inforced by impriſonment, 
or corporal Ponichment, or perhaps by 
death itſelf. This we muſt maintain, my 
Lord; or we ſhall be told, that they meant 
only to ſubmit to the operation of a law, 

which, 'for want of anions, "could never 


«4 


operate. * 4% > «\ ae \ TY" * 


Thus far 1 eben e out Unerpo 
very was compleat.— We had ent him dtion- 


off 


than fines, for feitures, confiſcations. The 


pO 


. 
y * 
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| Lattuned my pipe to the ſweet ſong of 


. - 
* 
* 1 
4 * 
* \ , 
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off the tutf f him and as 4 


his Davenant, and his Child, and his 
Kalm, and his Montcalm. Sweetly had 


10 triumphe, when up ſtarted another 
foe from a quarter, whence, of all quar- 
ters, I leaſt expected a foe: even from 


amid the heroes, and the ſaints, of Ame- 


rica. The author of * Common Senſe,” 
loſt to all common ſenſe, with all the te- 
merity of profaneneſs, has torn away the 


veil, that hid the deſigns of our worthy, 


Americans. 'Surely the days of witchcraft 


are returned: the, man muſt have been 
poſſeſſed by many devils, when he pub- 


liſhed : that, He who is againf. the 
4e united independence of the Contment, 16, 


© to all intents and purpoſes, againſt her in 
* all the reft ; becauſe this laſt comprehends 


* the whole. And he may juſt as well ſay, 
1% that: Britain war right in declaring ber 
&« right to bind the colonies in all caſes what- 
« foever.” —Legions muſt have been in 
Dien. when he. went on to ſay . It fig- 


10 | boy —_ 


(6) x 
. net e neutra / ground of © t. 
* own creation, le may feulk upon for frets 
10 ter; for the quarrel, in no fage of its 
« hath afforded any ſuck ground; and ei- 
© ther we, or Britain, are abſolutely right 
<« or abſolutely wrong, through the whole (t). 
Had the man but told us, with your Lord- 
ſhip, that the declaration of independence 
was no proof that-the Americans meant 
independence; that they were ſurpriſed 
| into it, forced into it; I ſhould have 5 1 2 
adored him: but for him, ſo well ac- 3 
quainted with their meaſures, the di- 
tector of their meaſures, the dictator of © * 
| their declaration of independence; 'for r 
bim to come, and tell us, that, in no = 
ſtage of the quarrel, hath. there been a 
neutral ground: that the queſtion has al- 
ways. been independence, or nothing; 
this is too much. I was confounded ; 
my heart was ſmitten within me. I was 


| (05 See a paper written by the author of Com- 
2 Senſe, * called, 6c The American 12 * 
III. 1:37 2 


# 
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non from 
the Earl of 


teh 


in a bad, A plight. as the ada; f 
when. he was in the midſt of waters, or 
in the midſt of beaſts, cox in the midſt of 
| rottenne(s: : and with him too-Fcquld only 
ery.— It it not an enemy that hath dont 
« me this evil. (u). Your Lordſhip, per- 
haps, may be luckier: inſtead of the ſen 
fibility, you may poſſeſs tho dexterity, of 
a David: and as our ſaints bave been 
ſtoned, ſo you, by another ſtone, may ſtay 
this pſeudo faint; this apoſtate Goliah'? 
Mean time, let me again take Helter un- 
4 your Lordſhip's Wing. 
The ſucceeding paragraph, being a di 
greſſion from the Earl of Mansfield's ats 
gument; might have deen confidered ay 
2 hors doeuvre with reſpect to my de- 
fign's which went no farther thin! o vas 
dicate your Lordihip's vety candid and 
| kberal treatment of that noble Earl; or, 
as your Lordſhip" affects to? call hith, of 


. (#), The ſpirit of my.author-{eizes me; His ſuf- 


bring Americans are fajnts ; his diſeomſited com 
mentator muſt be ſomething like a faint. II 


Wo OS. that 


| * 
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ot Ge $945 Lede And in very truth, 

my Lord, 1 ſhould have paſt it by, had 1 

not perceived, that it held out to me a re- 
viving cordial after the pain I had ſuffered 
from the profaneneſs of that uncommonly 
ſenſeleſs writer, the author of Common 
Senſe. For 1 ſoon perceived, my Lord, 
that, beſides other collateral advantages, 
it afforded us a prolific fund of general, 
indiſcriminate, cenſure : and general, in- 
diſeriminate, cenſure is the life and ſoul 
of our cauſe. It moreover affords. us A, 
moſt i Inviting opportunity of doing juſtice . 
to the general line of conduct adopted by 

us, and by our friends. Theſe are ad- 
vagtages by no means to be neglected. 

«- Admitting,” ſays your Locdibip, : The Earl i 

* that. America, did. mean independency, J. * Qing. 
« will now aſe, . ere the meaſures purſued - + hoy 
hab the means to prevent her, becoming 1 
A very ſ ſhrewd queſtion, my, good Lord: 
as pertinent is the anſwer I afprehend,_ 
« ; not. LE And t truly, my Lord, * am moſt — 
thoroughly, and heartily, of your Lord- 

8 WE os 8 8 


[ * 
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like pro- 


phecies. 


68 5 


ſhip 8 opinion. Nay, 1 on 20 3 „ 


will venture to ſay, that the Earl of Mans- 
field, if he would ſpeak out, muſt avow 
- himſelf to be of the ſame opinion. 


For let us apply to meaſures, - what we 
have ſaid about prophecies. Of prophe- 


cies we obſerved, that, though fulfilled, 


they might, peradventure, be not true: 
but, if not fulfilled, beyond all peradven- 
ture; they are falſe. So of meaſures, if 
the end be accompliſhed, they may, per- 


adventure, not be the means of accom- 


pliſhing the end; but if the end be not 
accompliſhed, beyond all peradventure, 
they are not the means of accompliſhing 
that end. The application of this argu- 1 


ment, to uſe the ſtrong expreſſion of the 


French, ſaute aux yeux; the fairneſs of 


it, to uſe a phraſe of your Lordſhip, will 


not bear a diſpute.- It is thus men „ 


ſon in the moſt trivial, as well as the 
moſt important, concerns: : thus they 
judge of gameſters, as well as of prophets, 
and of politicians : at N for in- 

) 5 ? | Nance, 1 


(a) 


ſtance, a man puts the mace, or the 

queue, in what, he thinks, the proper ; 
ditection; communicates to the ball what 

he thinks the preciſe momentum requir- 

ed to put it into the pocket. Does he 
ſucceed ? It is not a certain proof of his 
ſkill; for the ball might have a bias, ; 
the table a declivity, which he did not 

know; or ſome Byſtander might move, 

and encreaſe, or diminiſh, the momen- 

tum, or change the direction. Does he 

not ſucceed ? That is a certain proof of | 
his want of ſkill. The bias of the © 
ball; the declivity of the table; the 

change of the direction; the increaſe, or 

diminution, of the momentum, are not ad- 

miſſible in extenuation of. a charge, 

though very admiſſible 1 in detraction from 

applauſe. | 


This alluſion, my Lord, in not uſed. Appliea- 
barely to illuſtrate our general doctrine of — 
meaſures, but applied with a more direct 
view to the particular meaſures, of which 
your Lordſhip declares, that you appre- 


. | hend 


meaſures. 


( 68 ) 
bend hass not to Nawe beer the means to 5 
prevent Ametica becoming independent. 
For your Lordſhip well knows, that at the 
outſet, Mr. Grenville, and after him, the 
preſent miniſtry; have been the players at 
this game, and we, and out" friends have 
been the bye ſtanders; who have changed 
the direction, and increafed, or dimi- 
niſhed the momentum, juſt as it ſuited our 
purpoſe. For your Lordſhip knows, and 
we all know, that, from their firſt eſta- 
blichment; the Northern Cotonies have 
aimed at independency; that the very firſt 
act of the government of Msffachuſſets, 
aftet the grant of their preſent chartet, 
was a direct, and formal, eſſertion of in- 
dependeney; ; that King William, not ſuf- 
ficiently aware of the confequences of 
this attempt, thought he did enough in 
diſallowing this act; that, gradually un- 
deceived by ſubſequent attempts, his : 
Parliaments paſt other acts to vindicate 
their own authority, and confirm the de- 
r of "the" Colonies ; that from his- 
reign 
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reign to the end of the laſt war, there was 
à continual, though, to the vulgar: eye, 
an imperceptible, ſtruggle between Great 
Þritain and her Colonies ;: the one aſſert- 
ing her ſupremacy ;. the other ſtriving at 
independence, Soon after the cloſe of the 
laſt war, the fire, which had fo long been 
ſecretly hatching, had gained ſuch a 
head, as to be ready, at the firſt breeze, to 
burſt forth into a flame. That breeze 
was perhaps given by the ſtamp- act. 
Things, however, were not ſo far ad- 
vanced; America was not yet ſo prepar- ; 
ed, as to bid defiance to the power of 
Great Britain. Had Great Britain been 
as reſolute. and determined as America'was 
bold and enterpriſing, all would have 
been well. America might, for a mo— 
ment, have ſuſpended, but would not 
have totally ſhaken. off, the habit of ac- 
k nowledging our authority. But the 
conduct of Great Britain was wavering, 
undetermined, fickle; She aſſerted the 
right; the aſſerted the fact; then ſhe wa- 


F 3 vered 


our wil. 


dom and 


ſagacity, 


i 


1 


vered about the right; then again the 


right was aſſerted, but the fact ſurren- 


dered; then again the fact was aſſerted, 
as well as the right: but, though aſſert- 


ed, it never was effectually ſupported. 
And ſo far your Lordſhip is certainly 


founded in declaring, what our enemies 


cannot deny, that the meaſures purſued 
were ngt the means to prevent America 


becoming independent. 
Proofs of 


And this, my lord, is the higheſt pa- 
negyric upon the wiſdom and ſagacity of 
us, and of our friends. For to the wiſdom 


and ſagacity of us, and of our friends, is it 


- owing that the conduct of Great Britain 


has been thus wavering, thus undetermin- 


ed, thus fickle. For your Lordſhip may 


remember, that at the'outſet of this bu- 
ſineſs, the gentle Conway, the narrative 


Barre, and the flannelled Pitt, excited 
the Coloniſts to reſiſtance; rejoiced in 


their reſiſtance; taught them to believe, 


- what, your Lordſhip's penetration has 


inte difcbverl to be a fact, that . al- 


"v0 * though 


| LEY 
«< though the force of this country might be 


. ſufficient for conqueſt, ten times its force 
« would be Tſe ufficient to hold America in 


* ſubjection: :” taught them to believe, 
that ©* three millions of people, at three 


„ thouſand miles over the Atlantic, di hunt 
« from the arm of power, # might ſafely 
defy the utmoſt efforts of that power (): 

Vour Lordſhip may remember, that the 
city Barons joined i in the chorus of ſedi- 
tion; and told the willing Coloniſts— 
Commands, which are given without 


(x) Not to interrupt the thread of our argu- 
ment, we have loſt ſome of the beauties of the paſ- 
ſage, as it was written by my noble author. Thus, 
with all the ſharpneſs of Antitheſis, he ſays, 
& three millions of people, not only with their affections 
« loft, but their inveterate hatred gained; And again 
he ſays, with all the dignity, of truth, “are not 
* fo eaſily held preſtrate at the feet of Parliament, as 
© Lord North was directed to ſay could be done.” M. y 
noble author, it ſhould ſeem, never goes to the Houfe 
of Commons, but to hear Lord North ſay what 
was never ſpoken; nor to the Cabinet, but to 


hear him receive | Eon, which were never 
given. | . 


1 * au- 


i 4 7 y 


6 authority, ſhould. be heard . without 

« qbedience.” - 15 
* ſtamp-aQ, Mr. Grenville and his 
friends were removed; the honeſt, the 
diꝗiatereſted Marquis, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all” who knew him, appeared, 
all at once, at the helm, This ſhort 
Hour of adrminiſtration, was, your Lord- 
wmip will allow, | * an hour of Juſtice and 
C6 abs : that this hour 60 did more. 
<c than all the German Blood-hounds, hired 
19 5 from all the German Traffickers i in bleed, | 
ein all the petty principalities of Germany, 
an achieve in twenty years. to come; 
Our enemies mult allow; and your Lord- 
ſhip may, at any time, prove, by the 
ready obedience paid to the only act, 
which commanded any thing to be done 
by the Americans; to the only requiſi- 
tion, by which any thing was aſked of 
them: And, laſtly, by their grateful. ac- 
knowledgement of the juſtice, and mo- 
deration, of the commercial regulations. 


of the honeſt, the diſintereſted Marquis, | 
The 


Soon after the paſſing a... 


{ 73: . 

The helm flipt from the hands of theb oneſh, 

the diſintereſted, , Marquis, almoſt as ſud- 

deply as it had crept into them: and then 

the conſiſtent Gtafton, and the upright 

i Camden, and the immutable. Chatham, 
| nged their ming; carried theright into 
205 preſented to the throne addreſſes for 
coeicion. Anqn, they too were diſmiſt; 
then, again the right became unconſtitu- 
tional, the act tyrannical, coercion: abomi- 
nable; them again America did right to 


reſiſt. An honeſt Muſſulman believes, 

that, when the \Emperor gives places, 
their prophet ſupplies wiſdom: Our 

F friends, my Lord, Are under the guidance 
of a. prophet, who inverts the rule of 
Mobammed. Are they in power? They 

| do not yery well: know. what they ought to 
do; nor what they ought to maintain. 
They aſſert the right; they abandon the 
tight; and they take it up again; and 
they let it go again. Are they out of 
power ? Then they are inſpired ; all their 
meaſures are infallible; ſucceſs awaits 
N 


(74 ) 
upon their ſteps; and never leaves them, 
'till they, and their meaſures, are put to 
the trial. But that, which no prophet 
' inſpires, that, which is ſuggeſted by the 
ready Dæmon of diſcord, is to excite, to 
cheriſh, to ſtrengthen, reſiſtance in Ame- 
rica; is to hamper, to fetter, adminiſtra- 
tion at home: And then, my Lord, what 
à triumph in demanding—< Are tlie 
de meaſures purſued the means, to prevent 
America becoming independent] What 
ſatisfaction i in replying, with proud: difh- 
dence: I apprehend not]! But it is 
ſomething more than triumph to throw 
the odium of our own blunders: on the | 
ſhoulders of our enemies: When we, my 
Lord, by our weakneſs, and puſilanimity, 


« have ſacrificed the higheſt permanent in- 
ce tereſt, and the whole majeſty, power, and 
66 reputation of government,” to our own 


- 66 1 Yu ( Js 9 7 my Lord, to 


1 y) See the proteſt EY the N 0 the 
ſtamp- act, ſigned by four Dukes, thirteen Earls, 
; fire 


38 

charge all this upon our enemies; to ac- 
cuſe them of having done, what we did 

for them; of having made us ** the con- 

&« tempt of ourſelves, and the mockery of 


Europe, Oh, my Lord, this is ſuch a 


triumph, as, beſides ourſelves, no man, I 
ſhould have thought, could ever have 
conceived; had I not remembered, that 
the creative genius of a Dryden had made 
his ſpirit Melanax ſhake the glaſs of Ma- 


licorne, 


hed preach o on . 6 

To make him loſe the moment of his prayer (2). 
1 % ae: return to the learned Lord.” 
Having ſet up independency, and upon 
«© what grounds you have ſhewn, as tlie ob- 
40 jet of America, his Lordſhip argued, that 


&« the Rubicon was paſſed; that we . ſhould 


« g the Americans, or the Americans 


five Viſcounts, eight Barons, * three Biſhops, 


But what is ſuch a proteſt, when compared with 
the ſolitary proteſt of my noble author 
(=) See Duke of Guiſe, ad V. 


Second 85 
argument 
of the 


Earl of 
Mansfield 


ſtated; 


(c would 


ith can- . 
Jor and 


. 

"$6 weuld kill us; ond that we: could not lot 

60 back, but muſt look forward ; though our 
«  deftrudion be certain and inevitable,” 

Every part of your Lordſhip” $ work, i Ws, 


_ Judgment. ag the French term it, marque au bon 


Proof of 
candor. 


coin. Each. has its peculiar and; charac- 
teriſtic excellence, | When you give your 
own thoughts, the flaſh of pun. ſupplies 
the fire of genius ; the quaintneſs of an- 
titheſis ſpares us the labour of collecting, 
comparing, and compounding ideas; and 
apt alliteration ſtands in the ſtead of . 
ſtile. But, in ſumming up the argu- 
ments of our adverſary, theſe beauties 
would be diſplayed à pure pert e. All 
that is required, on theſe occafions, is 
candor, and judgment. And in candor 
and judgment, your Lordſhip ſtandeth as 
unrivalled as our 0 Dr. Price 3 in call 
culations. | 

And firſt, my Lord, as to your candor. 
Should there be two arguments ſo di- 


rectly contrary to, ſo evidently deſtruc- 
tive of, each other, that even ideotiſm 


＋ f itſelf | 


t 2). 
itlelf could ſcarcely | be ſoſpected of ad- 
ducing both, on the ſame occaſion, to 
the ſame audience, on the ſame day; yet, 
as, no doubt, two ſuch arguments were 
ſo adduced by the Earl of Mansfield, your 
| Lordſhip' $ candor: would not permit you 
to rob him of either. You. told us be- 
fore, my Lord, that he allowed the point 
of aggrefſorſhip to be the point which 
was. then. to. be ſettled ; that is, that he. 
allowed, it then to be « our bounden duty to 
look back to the beginning of the diſ. 
pute: and you now tell us, that, at tho 
6 - ſame. time, to the ſame audience, on the 
ſame occaſion, he maintained, that we 
could not look back, but muſt look for- 
: ward. A writer, hackneyed in the ſer- 
vice of party, would have taken a dif- 
ferent method: of two contradictory ar- 
guments, he would have conſidered which 
could render his adverſary moſt obnoxi- 
ous; that be would have retained; that 
he would have put into the mouth of his 
adverſary: the other he would have cau- 
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tiouſly 
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Judgment. 
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tiouſly ſuppreſſed. But your Lordſhip 


fakes a more manly way; you put them 
both ints his mouth. Andour reader has 
only to recollect, what we have already 
proved, that the Earl of Mansfield, be- 


ing a North Briton, cannot have one 
Poor grain of ſenſe, or logic, or memory, 


to give all due credit to your Lordſhip 8 
ſtatement of this ugument. 


| Next to your candor, we muſt admire 


your Lordſhip's judgment. For, in ſtat- 


ing this part of the Earl of Mansfield's' 
argument, you have judiciouſly ſuppreſt 
his allufion to the Swediſh General ; and 
have made him crudely ſay, that / we 


4 Jo not kill rhe Americans, the Americans 
t qoill kill us.” Had your Lordſhip been 


raſh. enough to relate, that his argument 
ran thus What a Swediſh General ſaid 


eto his men in the reign of Guſtavus 


« Adolphus, juſt at the eve of a battle, 


« is extremely applicable to us: point- 


* ing to the enemy, wh were marching 
10 down to engage them, ſays he, My 


« lads, 


* 


| 


SS] 
« lads, you ſee thoſe men: if you do 
« not kill them, they will kill you: — 


_ "Had your Lordſhip been raſh enough to 


relate, that he explained his alluſion, by 


adding, « My Lords, if we don't get the 


« better of America, America will get f 


«« the better of us: — Had your Lord- 
ſhip been raſh enough to relate, that, to 
determine ſtill more preciſely the appli- 


cation of his alluſion, he had the malice 


to add“ We do not fear that they will 
* attack us at home; - but, on the other 
* hand, conſider what will be the fate of 
< our ſugar iflands ; what will be the 
fate of our trade to that country: con- 
« fider, they have attacked us in Ca- 

« nada: — Had your Lordſhip been raſh 


enough to relate all this, no art of mine 


could have throw that ridicule on his 
| i ſpeech, with which your Lordſhip, by 
your judicious ſuppreſſion, has tried to 
overwhelm it. 


As a farther proof a your Lordſhip 8 


judgment, and indeed of your candor too, 
2 the 


Far ther 
proof of 


judgment. 
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iT: 1 mould be told, that, if yo. 
have- judiciouſly ſuppreſſed what he did ſay; 


— 


you have made him full amends: by add 


ing, as judiciouſly, what he did not ſay. 
For you make bim ſay . Ye muſt go 
& forward, though aur deſtruction be certain 
« and. inevitable. Nothing could be 
more judicious than this little: ſentence, 
ſacritically foiſted in. It heightens the 
ridicule of our adverſary's s argument, and 
it prepares the reader for the brilliant pas. 


ragraph, which cloſes your Lordſhip's s re- 


The Earl 
of Mans- 
field turns 


peers into 


aſſes, 


invention, than of his judgment. But to invent is 


marks on the Earl of Mansfield; and 
with a due illuſtration of which 1 ſhall. 
cloſe my Commentary (a. W | 


' * 


* In ſhort lie drove us on. py we. 
6 are all now. driven, like fo. e Mes, 


170 4 ein f 


(a) Tam aware, that ill aatured | critics may ſay 
this addition is rather a proof of my noble author's 


not to ereate, it is to find. The words, or, at 


leaſt, the ſyllables, which compoſe this ſentence, 


* X 
v3 


were all in the ſpeech ; my noble author found 


them; connected them, arranged them; and therein 


can ſiſts his e 6 
7 into 


48 5 


into 4 pound; and. are Jo impotmded, 

« that: thirteen ſhillings, land-tax in the | 
found, nay. all the founds,,  ſoillings, 
and pence. in the nation, will not un- 
e pound us. Such is our diſgraceful and 

.* truly 10 be. lamented fituation. The 

* contempt of ourſelves, and the mockery TY 
& of all Europe beſides. Bullied by French- 

nen, inſulted by Spaniards, memori- 

** aliſed by Dutchmen : and yet happy if 

,« theſe were the 255 calomities that we are 

40 * Zo fu Her. 
1 will freely own. to your toni, Beauties 
that, as 1 drew near to the concluſion of — 2 
your eritique on our arch enemy, I felt 
ſome pain for you. Vou had been fo 

ſevere, had ſaid ſo many new things, had 
played ſo ptettilye on words; that I was 
apprehenſive your force would not hold 

out to give the neceſſary. finiſh to the 
whole. But, to uſe the hackneyed 


* . & 7 


phraſe c of Colley Cibber, you have out- 


* 


* 


| done your « own outdoings : our enemies 


1 


had no reaſon to dread, our friends no 
4 reaſon 


9 q 
_ „ MU tit 
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reaſon to with, any thing ſo Fre#t. What | 


a fotce of imagination to trace the All- 
tant connection between pounds ſterling 
und pounds munerial! What a beautiful 
anticlimaæ cloſes the deſcription of our 
dilgraces—“ the contempt of ouffelves: 
* the mockery of Europe: bullied by 
«Frenchmen; infulted by Spaularäs 1 


and by Dürchmen— Wer pickled ! 


'embarrelled !— No! no! worſe, a tou- 


ſand times worſe—memorialiſed ! And 


then, my Lord, with what a ſweet fim- 


| plleity, with what an engaging modeſty, 


do Jou, with Dogberry cry, 


a Come l ae 56 down an agel 


But the firſt, the chief, the great, merit 
of all, in this divine paſſage, - is its cut- 
ting ſeverity againſt the Earl of Mans- 
field. Your Lordſhip had before accuſed 
him of the great crime of being incom- 
petent to an undertaking, which he ne- 
ver undef took: of Haring neglected to 

learn 


| 


(Wy 
| leann the art of war in the Court of King' 8 


formed his judgment on their diſpoſi- 
tions, and inclinations, from the obſer- 
vations of men, who had lived with 
them. correſponded with, them, tranſ- 
ated buſineſs with them ; and of other 


abſurdities, equally repugnant to com- 


mon ſenſe. Haviog thus lowered him in 
the opinion; of mankind, what remained, 

but to turn him into an old woman ? 
Accordingly, your. Lordſhip has con- 
verted his collar to the ſtole, his ſtaff 
0 the wand, of Circe : Thus cooutred, 

you have placed him i in the midſt of the 
Senate: he waves bis wand: the. bar of 
the houſe divides, expands, itſelf ; forms 
a pound; and faſt impounds the aſtoniſh- 
ed Peers: again he waves his wand; 

their arms are turned to legs ; their hoofs, 
harden ; their ears lengthen ; the hu- 
man form diſappears ; their voice is no. 


longer articulate; they bray out their 


G. 2. oricfs. 


Beneh: of having ſought the opinions of 
= people i in their public acts: . of having 5 


{ 


— —4 —— .. 
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atichs. | Your Lordthip, 1 conceive, like 
the Preſident of Milton's Pandzmoniam, 
to have been reading one of your ſpeeches; 
like him too, I conceive, you were fur- 
priſed, ſhocked, at che found of the diſ- 
guſting bray, inſtead of the enlivening 

— hear him ! hear him J. Still more 
ſurpriſed, Mill more ſhocked, when your 
own indignation was expreſt by a correſ- 


pondent bray Hor the diſtreſs height- 


: enced, my Lord, When the pert French- 


man came, ventre bleu i in his mouth, de- 
fiance 1 in his looks, and ſhook the hoſtile 
whip : when the grave Spanlard tugged e 
the lengthened ear; and the more phleg- 
matic Dutchman ele even that ear, 


more heavily, by a long memorial 


Comſort 
to my no- 
le au- 


thor. : 


nothing, ſurely, was ever ſo pictureſque. 
And here, my Lord, I muſt humbly 


take my leave. My taſk is at an end. 
Happy if I have contributed to write 


down the now earl of Mansfield. But 
ſhould the pre poſſeſſion of the world con- 


| tinue; ſhould. his accurſed incantations 


2 


7 5 have 


A, 
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have doomed us ert to herd: with 
_ aſſes; ſtill there is à little comfort. re? 
maining. We muſt leave him b 


- * g ddt 
| Monumentum =re perennius, 


long ſince erected to bim i in the breaſt of 
every lover of loyalty, liberty, and law. 
We, my Lord, will apply to Dr. Wil- 
ſon ; the voice of Stentor you declare 
that you poſſeſs; to the valor of Achilles 
I have proved your title z and to the po- 
lite Cloquenee of Therſites your Thoughts. 
fhall vindicate your claim. To ſuch pre- 
tenſions the good Doctor will do juſtice: 
He will erect a ſtatue to your Lordſhip in 
another, and purer, 0 
phen. hend Jon may; 

amiable Catharine; - Vivant ſanctus Wil- 
lou ghbeius et ſancta Catherina ! Asthe only 
reward for this laborious commentary, let 
me obtain one favor. Some Cherubs, or . 
ſome Pagan Deities, will, as it becomes 
them, be employed to ſupport your train 

or to adorn yourbrows. Let ſome cor- - 
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